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A DISMANTLED PRIORY OF BLACK 
CANONS AT GREAT MISSENDEN. 


Tue village of Great Missenden consists of 
a winding, down-hill road of grey houses, 
which have all their own picturesqueness in 
summer, but in winter have a look of bleak- 
ness and loneliness about them. Beyond 
come picturesque, old-world cottages, bits of 
coppice, and cottage gardens, and further on 
the park begins ; and if you follow the road 
to the left you come to the interesting old 
church, which is finely situated and has a 
beautiful stretch of God’s acre beside and 
around it; the park gates open out of the 
churchyard. The locked door of the church, 
as is often the case north of London, repels 
the traveller who fain would look within— 
for who would willingly go in quest of the 
often crabby, reluctant-to-wait-while-you-in- 
vestigate sexton, for the opening of a house 
that should never be closed to the world, 
whose property, after God, it is? The church 


in shape is nearly cruciform, and is dedicated | 


toSt. Mary. There are many pointed arches 
remaining, and some authorities believe that 
they are indications of the church having 
been part of the cloisters of the abbey which 
used once to be here. There are also some 


fine brasses to the Missendens, of whose fame, 
at a far-away period, this place was full. 
Lipscomb, in his ‘ History of Buckingham- 
shire,’ says that in the reign of Henry I. 
“Great Missenden was held by a feudatory tenant 
named William, who took his surname from the 
— and this William de Missenden was the 
ounder of the Abbey in 1133. How long he sur- 
vived the foundation of the Abbey does not appear, 
but he was dead in 1165. Hugh de Plessetis, to 
whom Great Missenden had passed by hereditary 
right, died in 1291, and was buried at Missenden, 
having in his last testament expressed a desire 
that his body should be interred in the conventual 
church of Missenden, and together with him his 
white palfrey with the armour and harness belong- 
ing to him.” 
One wonders, by the way, if the unfortunate 
white palfrey had to be killed for the occasion ! 
Missenden Abbey, founded for the Bene- 
dictines, was situated in the south-east part 
of the village. It was indeed where the park 
buildings are now, and there are supposed 
to be some small remains of the abbey walls 
amongst them. To referagain to Lipscomb: 
“ The Abbey was at first undoubtedly a Priory of 
Black Canons, dedicated to the Blessed Virgin, and 
built within the manor of Missenden on part of the 
possessions of the Earl of Gloucester. The more 
correct history seemed to be that it was founded 
by the D'Ovleys much earlier than 1293, 
and endowed with benefaction of the Missendens 
1335 


To go back earlier still, at the Norman survey 
Missenden belonged to Walter Giffard in 
Stane Hundred, and Turstin FitzRolf held it 
of him for ten hides :— 

“There was land for eight plough teams: in the 
demesnes there were two; and nine villeins, with 
one bordar, had six...... The rent of the woods was 
four ore per year...... Turstin FitzRolf, subfeuda- 
tory of Walter Giffard, held Hardwick and Little 
Kimbel of the King in capite and two parcels of 
land in Maidsmorton of his fee.” 

Lipscomb says the vicarage was ordained 
in 1199 by Hugh, Bishop of Lincoln. 

In leaving the church you turn tothe right 
through a meadow, and there, on your right, 
after a few minutes’ walk, is the present 
manor-house, lying back in its own grounds. 
It is not particularly striking from the out- 
side, but in one of the conservatories are some 
marble pillars which are said to have been 
once in the cloisters, and in the large 
hall were formerly six very antique stone 
coffins, and there are still, of course, some few 
remains of the old flint walls of the Bene- 
dictine abbey which once stood here. The 
mansion, Lipscomb tells us, was built on the 
site of the monastery, and the old house, 
which probably was built out of its ruins, 
seems to have flanked the church on the west. 
The inevitable appendage in those days of a 
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monastery—the stream which was the pro- 
vision store for the jours maigres—rises from 
a spring one mile north-west of Missenden, 
and runs through the east side of the valley. 
It is called the Misse or Mease. Leland says: 

“From Wendover toGreat Missenden in Chilterne 
is three miles. It is a praty Through-Fare, but no 
markett Towne. There is a pretty Chappell of 
Bricke in the South part of it, and a little by South 
without the Towne was a Priory of Black Cannons. 
It standeth on the very Bottome of the Hill, and 
hath goodly Ground about divers pretty hilles well 
wooded towardes the East and South. It was 
founded by Doyley.” 

Father Cody says that the first institution 

of the Order of the Austin Canons, or Canons 
Regular of St. Augustine, or Black Canons, 
in England was at Colchester in 1105. The 
houses numbered about 200 at the time of 
the Reformation. The Order was founded at 
Avignon in 1061. Its discipline was certainly 
far less severe and strict than that of the 
Order of Begging Hermits or Austin Friars. 
The dress used to be a long cassock, with 
white rochet over it, covered by a black cloak 
or hood. The rochet is a fine linen vestment 
like a surplice, only its sleeves are fastened 
in at the wrists. Formerly priests used to 
wear it at mass and at baptisms. The early 
Benedictines, it is supposed, used to wear 
white, as being the natural colour of the 
undyed wool ; but for many hundreds of years 
now their colour has been black, ‘* and the 
term ‘black monk’ comes to mean Bene- 
dictine in general.” “The Benedictines,” says 
Father Cody, 
“were the first to introduce Stability, or the binding 
of the monk to a permanent abode in a monastery, 
and in the practice of monastic life till death. The 
second vow was * Conversion of Manners,’ i.¢., the 
striving after perfection of life; the third was 
* Obedience according to the Rule,’ by which monks 
are bound to chastity, renunciation of private pro- 
perty, retirement from the world, daily and public 
solemnization of the Divine Office, and a life of 
frugality and labour. Benedictine monks have 
always given a’high place to the work of education, 
and instruction in religious and worldly matters ; 
and hospitality was strongly enforced also. From 
the days of Charlemagne to the twelfth and thir- 
teenth century the Benedictine monasteries were 
almost the only repositories of learning.” 

When one looks back to the past and 
remembers all that the monasteries and their 
system had done for the people for hundreds 
of years, it strikes one with amazement that 
in one short seven years they could have been 
swept away off the face of the land, their 
power interfered with, their work stopped, 
their educating influence destroyed. For it 
was practically between 1529 and 1536 that 
Henry VIII. trod out the fire of the Church 
in the monasteries, By the endof 1536 what 


was left of monasterial life was nothing bat 
dying embers. There are some who attem 
to justify the act even while they condem 
the unnecessarily cruel manner in which jt 
was carried out. But surely it is useless t 
pretend that that great robber the king wy 
influenced half so much by any public motiy, 
in his wholesale suppressions of religiog 
houses as he was by his own selfish determing. 
tion to raise out of low water his purse and 
his domestic arrangements. Monasterial 
money filled the one, and in the other the 
split with the Pope helped to make his longed. 
for divorce possible. Nevertheless, one would 
not have supposed it probable that so tr 
mendous an uprooting of the work of cep. 
turies could have been accomplished so com. 
pletely and so comparatively easily in a short 
seven years. 

After the dissolution of the religious house 
had brought their possessions into the hand 
of the king, in the year 1540 he demised to 
** Richard Greeneway* by Letters Patent the hou 
and site of the late monastery [at Missenden), and 
tield called Pirycroft near the church, Windmil 
field, Cocks lane, Old Grove Field, Middle Wig 
Field, Stocking Grove, Great Digged Wood, litt 
Digged Wood, etc., for 21 years, at 22/. 18s. 6d. 
ann.! In 1559 Queen Elizabeth, having acquired th 
reversion, granted this estate to Richard Hampte 
1561 [sic], for 30 years. The mansion occupied pan 
of the site of the monastery.” 

Four centuries and a half have now gon 
by since the Benedictines and Black Canom 
held their sway at Great Missenden, as in 
other towns and villages throughout th 
length and breadth of the country. Foo 
centuries and a half since they and their 
system formed the centre of education in 
village or town, the centre of religion, the 
centre of employment for the people, their 
connexion with the world outside themselves 
Is it not strange that no greater revolution 
than the quickly defeated one in the north 
of England arose when the whole daily 
routine of rural life was overturned in the 
wreckage of monasterial life, when one comes 
to consider how popular the monks were with 
villagers and country folk? It must have 
been to them like the removal of the founds 
tions of their lives, for, as Sir Walter Besant 
says, hitherto the Church 
“played not only an important part in the daily 
life [of the people), but the most important part. 
Not a monastery but had its greater or lesse: offices 
and their servants. In every one there were th 
bell-ringers, the singing men and boys, the vergets 
the gardeners, the brewers, bakers, cooks, messet 
gers, scribes, rent collectors...... These were all mait- 
tained by the church. The monastery towns grew 


* Lipscomb’s ‘ History of Buckinghamshire.’ 
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rapidly and prospered. New arts were introduced 
and taught by the monks; new ideas sprang up 
among the people; new wants werecreated. Through 
them, moreover, intercourse began with other 
nations; the ecclesiastic who journeyed to 
Rome took with him a goodly troop of priests, 
monks, and laymen. They saw strange lands and 
observed strange customs. 

When one remembers all this, and also the 
fact that the people could no longer find 
work and pay at the monastery door, nor 
kindly doctoring and hospitality in time of 
need, and that vast numbers must have been 
thrown out of employment during the seven 
years of sacrilege and spoliation (and after, 
owing to speculators from town buying up 
the land in many neighbourhoods, and pas- 
turage, in the place of agriculture, becoming 
the order of the day in the country), one is 
indeed, amazed that the whole unexampled 
upheaval was effected with no more revolt 
and disturbance than occurred ; for it was — 
whether necessary in the cause of progress or 
not—a moral and religious earthquake of 
gigantic proportions, and one that shook the 
—_ of English country life to its founda- 


Pte M. Sabatier was in England this last 
time, he was describing the ascent of a moun- 
tain which he had recently made. In men- 
tioning the mist that enveloped himself and 
the guide, and completely blotted out the 
view at the summit, he added that the guide 
turned to him and said, “ Monsieur, if you 
lay your ear to the ground, you will hear the 
tears of the whole world falling ! !” Perhaps, 
for some of us, if we too laid our ear to the 
past—even though it be a past of four cen- 
turies and a half ago—we should hear some 
faint echoes of the heartbreak that shivered 
through that seven years’ upheaval of old 
traditions, of old associations, of the old— 
once so familiar — monasterial life, from 
country folk, from dependents, from artificers 
in rare handicrafts, and from the homeless, 
exiled monks, whose compulsory exodus 
turned them adrift on the world. 

History repeats itself, and so the fate of 
the Benedictines and other orders in 1536 
pursues to- day the Carthusian monks and 
many other religious orders in France. The 
Government having refused to authorize more 
than five of all the orders that have been for 
80 many years “sons of the soil” in France, 
they are to be exiled, and the place where 
they worked so untiringly for the poor, and 
offered hospitality so ungrudgingly, is to 
know them no more. 

I. GIBERNE SIEVEKING. 


EXTRACTS FROM BISHOP HACKET 
(See 9 S. x. 401, 423.) 
SUPPLEMENTARY to the note on Bishop 
Hacket’s life of Archbishop Williams, 1693, 
I hope the following extracts (principally of 
curious words and phrases) from that bio- 
graphy will not be without interest. For 
obvious reasons the italics, as a rule, are 
mine. As I have already mentioned, the 
folio is divided into two parts, each having 
its own distinctive pagination, and for the 
| sake of reference I have adhered to the same 

| arrangement. 


Part I. 

* He found his young Kinsman John be 1. to 
be the Bell-weather of the little Flock,” 

“ He moi/ed a while in Chronology. _—- 

** Because his rarely beautitied W its, aA, “which 
he had even inchanted his hearers in so many estivat 
commencements.”’—P. 18. 

“He x a fair Champion Country to Ride over 
to it.”"—P. 

Distinction that cuts by an even Thread.”— 
25. 

“Our Genethliacal Writers, perhaps, would call 
it Synastria.”"—P. 29. 

* But in that County, while Dean Williams was 
present, they did eluctate out of their Injuries with 
credit to themselves.” —P. 36. 

** From a School-master that taught Petties, to a 
Proctor in Christian Courts.”—P. 37, 

** But for all his Doctorship he was not out of the 
Brakes, he was but Japisht, as Hunters call it.”— 


‘a W ith whom he wrought fo poe the Bill 
before it came to the Birth.” —P. 

““And when his Enemies laboured to cut his 
Comb, he got the Spurs.”—P. 37. 

Lordship was of very desu/torious Aflec- 
tions.” —P. 40. 

‘To stoop this Vinacre to the very Lees.” —P. 59. 

“In Attributing due and down- Weight to every 
Man’s Gifts.” —P. 59. 

> a W hat can be expected from Crabs but Verjuice?” 
—P. 59 

“Lam yet in the lingeri ing! Season of the Parasceve, 
or induction preparative.’ 

“This Knight when he is in a Course of Malice is 
never out of his W ay; but likean egregious Bugiard 
here he is quite out of the Truth.” 71. 

“Two or three Afternoons he Allotted every 
WwW eck to hear Peremptories.”’—P. 74. 

‘And was not this Suit come to Adultage for 
Tryal a Seventeen Years Vexation in it first and 
last?” —P. 75. 

“The Spirits usually beat with an un-even Pulse, 
when they stirr too much in pity to our own Rela- 
tions." 75. 

“This is +. Ingeny which is so much com- 
mended.” 

* Yet one onal the Bar thought to put a Trick upon 
his Fresh-man-ship, and trou/ed out a motion 
crammed like a Granada with obsolete Words.” 


75. 

ty For with a serious Face he Answer'd him in a 
cluster of most crabvbed Notions, pick’d up out of 
Metaphysics and Logic, as Categorematical, and 
Syncategorematical, and a deal of such drumming 
stuff.’ 76. 
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** And dispossessed our Reverend Fathers of their 
ancient Possession, and Primigenious Right by Club- 
Law.”—P. 78. 

“ Our Forefathers, when they met in Parliament, 
were wont to auspicate their great Counsels with 
some remarkable Favour of Priviledge or Liberality 
conferr'd upon the Church.”—P. 78. 

“Others would find a Knot in a Rush, and laid 
the Blame upon his Learning, that did intenerate 
his Heart too much, and make him a Dastard.”— 

» 79, 


+ ive 

“The Lord Treasurer Cranfeild, a good Husband 
for the Entrates of the Exchecquer.’’—P. 83. 

““New Stars have appeard and vanish’d; the 
ancient Axferisms remain, there’s not an old Star 
missing.” —P. 84. 

* Says this Frampul Man.”—P. 87. 

‘But what a Pudder does some make for not 
stinting the Spirit.”—P. 90. 

* And see how it will fadge with them.""—P. 90. 

* And observe if ever we can make a Marchand- 
able Payment.” —P. 90. 

**For the Unsatisfied, that sing so far out of 
toa had another Ditty for their Prick-Song.”— 

91 


* 1 know not who impos’d it first, whether Parsons 
the Jesuit, or some such Franion.” —P. 95. 

** Some were of a very strict Life, and a great deal 
more laborious in their Cure, then their Obtrecta- 
tors.”—P. 95. 

* Men that are sound in their Morals, and in 
Minutes imperfect in their Intellectuals, are best 
reclaimed when they are mignarized, and strok’d 

ntly.”"—P. 95. 

** But the Chief Minerral which he bestowed upon 
that Society was the Structure of a most goodly 
Library.” —P. 96. 

“One thing remains that is purely of Episcopal 
Discharge, which I will salute, and so go by it, 
before I look again upon his Forenxsive, or Political 
Transactions.” —P. 97. 

“It is incident to Supream Courts, chiefly when 
Appeals fly unto them; to be sick of this J'impany, 
to swell with Causes.” —P. 97. 

But what can be so quick sighted as the Devil ? 
that spies the first Spark of attentation, and blows 
it into a Flame.”—P. 101. 

“*This Renego sailed from our Ports in the end of 
April.”"—P. 101. 

“This was his Piaculary Heresie.’ —P. 103. 

** The most that could be objected was, that he was 
true to the King, but gripple for himself.”—P. 104 

“And if the Testimony of that 
is but one, and a most domestick Witness) | do not 
shuffle it over as if his Meanor to the Lord Marquess 
were not a little culpable.”—P. 108. 

** Like Spaniels that re¢¢ after Larks and Sparrows 
in the Field, and pass over the best Game.” —P. 109. 

“Opened the Motion first to Sir J. Digby, our 
King’s Embassador Resiant in the Court of Madrid.” 
—P. 113. 

**No discreet Person thought that the Success 
would be the worse, because a few gay Coats forbid 
the Bands, with the Tryes and Dewces of Sedentary 
and Loitering Men.” —P. 113. 
ye month of May coming with its Verdue.”— 

. 124. 

“ Beshrew the 7Jettar of Pride that runs over 
many Wits.”—P. 127. 

** As if he were not satisfied to be Received as a 
less Star, but as a Parelius with his Highness.”— 


Lady be true, (it | 


“One that never Wrestled with the King’s 
Privado’s, and was never near a fall.” —P. 173. 

“Shew'd the concinnity of the Parts, the pro. 
priety of the Phrase.”—P. 175. 

“In respect of which, those noted Demagogi were 
Hirelings, and Triobulary Rhetoricians,”— 

“All rejoyced that such gracious Concessions 
were returned to Mr. Speaker’s Motions, which 
were the Beam that held up the insequent Counsels, 
till the Roof was covered with Agreement.” —P, 179, 

**So that no doubt the Desposorios, and perhaps 
the Nuptials, had been past by this time with 
mutual liking.”—P. 182. 

** In stead of putting off the Contract, as any Man 
in the World would have doue, he is come to prefix 
a precise Day for the Esposorios.”—P. 184. 

“So the Duke had made it his humble Request, 
and drew on the King hardly to make a Chop with 
those Demeasnes.”—P. 187. 

“* And search every Hedge by Vant-curriers, as he 
did.” —P. 190 

“* But after this Parliament had sate Seven Weeks, 
and ‘oused their matters sufficiently.” —P. 195. 

“But let them [lawyers] plead their own Learn. 
ing, and able Parts, without traducing the Gifts of 
them, that are excellently seen in Theological 
Cases of Conscience, and singularly rare in natural 
Solertiousness.”"—P. 200. 

“My Lord, says Reverend (Lord Chief Justice) 
Hobart.’’—P. 201. 

**He had spoken with Preston, who had offer'd 
his Grace flitten Milk, out of which he should churn 
nothing.” —P. 205. 

“His Majesty much afying in that Lords 
Fidelity.”—P. 209. 

Part II. 


“Many of the Members were sore offended, and 
reyed who should blame it most.”—P. 14. 

“Yet was I left under that Minacy, and the 
M inner, for ought I know, left to his course against 
me.” —P. 17. 

** Beside such Passengers, he seldom sat to Meat 
= some of the Clergy, commonly a Coovy.”— 


“The very Yeamanry of Fashion of the adjacent 
Towns were welcome, not only to his Hall, but to 
his Board.” —P. 31. 

“*If a Misdemeanour were done, that had a pa- 
rent Corruption in it, and with Recidivation, which 
made it far worse.”—P. 37. 

“This Bishop being not indiligent to preach the 
Gospel.” —P. 39. 

“That we may obtain their Fellowship, and 
Labour and addu/ce their Sourness.”—P. 43. 

‘*None was wounded with so many Darts of 
Despight as this man, or avi/ed with so many Cen- 
sures, or stood so long in chase before his Enemies.” 
—P. 62. 

“What is their Crime, that have carried them 
ng away, both Crown, and Scepter, and 

rom their ancient Sacrary ?”—P. 68. 

* Lincoln not only wanted these Sweetnings, but 
was tir’d with defai/ance of Promises.” —P. 72. 

“To walk upon the known and trodden Cawsey 
of the Laws.”—P. 73. 

**More of this is ingeminated in the second Ser- 
mon.” —P. 75. 

“So did God see that Thousands were guilty of 
om, which made the whole Land Nocent.”— 
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“ As if every man had the power of a Le 4 et OY 
to cut off him whom the People had devored.”—P. 81. 
* And p _— ‘d a Bill might confirm it, to remove 
this Block out of the way, in which all’ Controver- 
sies would be sopited.”—P. 82. 
“ Long Speeches, full of hydropical swellings, took 
up the time to delay it."—P. 83 
“Wo is to us, this Rupture was not a Date-stone, 


but a Mill- “stone, whose Co: sequences have grounded 


us to Dust.”—P. 84. 

“Yet is now impeach d for taking the Gratuity 
of a Saddle, a prddling Trifle.”—P. 88. 

“ Neither was it a little Breath that could shake 
him from his Stalk, like a Douny Blow-ball.’’"—P. 90. 

“All the rest of the Articles were goll- sheaves, 
that went out in a suddain blaze.”—P. 9: 

“There would be no end to repeat w ith how many 
Quarrels this unfortunate Bishop was provok’d, yet 
his Adversaries did but dry-ditch their matters, 
and digged in vain.’ . 98. 

“No good Physician ‘will try Experiments upon 
an accrased Body.”—P. 100. 

“Therefore a Mind that was not degexerous, had 
rather provide for Dignity than Safety.”—P. 100. 

“ As if he had lighted upon one of the Genethliaci, 
or Figure- “Casters, that never portend a good Horo- 
scope to any. 115. 

“ Not reckoning by his Maundings and rough 
Language, which came ry him to please the 
supervising Prelate.”—P. 1 

After a long five hours at the least 
the Court did all vote...... at the Defence should 
remain undispunged.”—P. 12 

Perhaps it be with as with Straddles 
ina W 126. 

“So this mri jlam was but aleaden Dagger, and 
did not wound.”—P. 129. 

“ And when all the Stuff in the Letters + aan ‘d 
what Fadoodles are brought to light ?"”—P. 

“To slide this Cause with the most sly AF ae 
intoa hearing, Lincoln is kept in close Imprison- 
ment from A//-hollantirle till the end of Christmas.” 

* Lucilias...... had a scornful name given him by 
the Military Dicacity of his own Company.”—P. 133 

“Strange Physick as ever was rescribed, for 
was a Pill as big as a Pumpion.” 

“Nay, when the stub of the were bafiled, 
— FE d out of the House by the Ruffian Crom- 
we 

“The row eee and Se of Fortune were 
strong on both sides.” 40. 

“So these were of no reckoning in the first sally 
of the tumultuous times, and such Jgnotes were not 
courted, but pass’d over as .. Pawn at Chess, that 
stood out all of Play.”—P. 1 

“Shall these crooked Rules obliquate those loyal 
Maxinis, which are so strait in St. Paul ?”—P. 145. 

“So Lesly 7 his Tykes were bloody and 

He could 3. cai the known Law, which is 
the Merastone to limit and define all Causes for 
Life, Limb, Liberty, or Living.” —P. 149. 

“If this Earl [Strafford] had not climb'd as high 
as the Weather-covk of Honours Spire, he had not 
known the Horror of a Precipice.”—P. 149. 

wiggs and W hisperers are no Counsellors.” — 


“ Which Pope Alexander, a notable Boutefeu of 
those times in the Church of God, did tolerate, 
though not approve of ; as ~ apostyles that Article 
with his own Hand.”—P. 156 


“The Bishop pray’d the King to remember, that 
those Lowns had been in Hubbubs, and Covenants, 
and Arms two years together.”—P. 163. 

“* Win them man by man, inch by inch, somewhat 
_—, be gotten out of small pieces of business, 
nothing out of supervacaneous.”—P. 163. 

“That he must not be a Steward to a Nobleman 
in his House ; and all the rest of this Palea and 

Garbage.’ —P. 172 

“And when thie was blown abroad, O how the 
Trunch-men of the Uproar did /leer, and make merry 
with it!”"—P. 179. 

‘The Presby om, those Scalda-banco’s, or hot 
Declamers.”"—P. 

* Young men lin mr idly, which made them want, 
and therefore were for Commo- 
tions to boot-hale and consume.” —P. 

“In succession of days, none sate + oll before he 
had taken an Oath to bear true Ligance to him and 
his Heirs.” —P. 

“The reli uation of that which preceded is, it 
looks not all like Popery than Presbyterism was 
disdained by the King.”—P. 197. 

A. 8. 


Tue Burtat or Str Jonn Moore. — The 
following appeared in 7'ruth, January 29th :— 

“One of my readers suggests that the historical 
inaccuracy in the poet's allusion to the ‘dead of 
night’ and the ‘struggling moonbeams’ is entirely 
attributable to the fact that the poem is not an 
original one, but a translation. He gives the 
following as the original, and says that it has 
reference to the burial of Col. de Beaumanoir at 
Pondicherry on December 8, 1760; but as he states 
that he gives the last fact from memory I dare say 
there will be room for still further corrections :— 

De minuit c’était (heure et solitaire et sombre, 

La lune offrait & peine une debile rayon ; 

La lanterne lusait péniblement dans l'ombre, 
Quand de la baionnette on creusa le gazon !" 
Perhaps some reader of ‘ N. & Q.’ can give 

further particulars as to the French 

The Rev. Charles W olfe, the author of “ Not ta 
drum was heard,” was born in Dublin, 1791, 
and died in 1823. A. N. 

{At 8 S. viii. 145 was printed from the ‘ Edin- 
burgh Annual Register’ the passage which inspired 
Wolfe to write his poem. Proo of this fact was 
supplied by Mr. C. C. Dove at 9 8S. vii. 463, so 
that 7'ruth’s correspondent has been misled by 
trusting to his memory instead of verifying his 
impressions by reference to ‘ N. & Q.’] 


“Tacnicati,” ZootocicAL Term. — Every 
one who has corrected proofs knows what a 
fruitful source of error is the resemblance 
between the script n and wu. Out of this one 
element of confusion have arisen many 

“ ghost-words,” but none more interesting 
than the zoological term which heads this 
note. ZJanicati is a word of the Guarani 
language, the name of a kind of peccary, 
native in Paraguay. French naturalists 
wrote it tagnicatt, substituting their gn for 
Spanish % This legitimate orthography is 
to be found in many works of reference. It 
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is in the ‘Penny Cyclopedia’ of 1833, in 
Wood’s ‘Natural History’ of 1861, in 
Dr. Gray's article ‘The Species of Pigs’ 
(Proc. Zool. Soc., 1868), &e. Yet contempo- 
raneously an improper spelling, taguicati, had 
arisen, and has held its own. I find it as 
early as 1827 in Griffith’s English translation 
of Cuvier’s ‘Animal Kingdom.’ The curious 
thing is not the original mistake, but that 
both right and wrong forms persisted side by 
side. The odds are so far in favour of the 
survival of the corruption, which is actually 
the only form admitted to all our largest 
dictionaries. Webster's is the only dictionary 
in which the term is correctly printed. The 
‘Encyclopedic’ is wrong, so is the ‘ Imperial,’ 
so is even the ‘Century.’ J. Pratt, Jun. 


*‘EveryMan.’—A point, perhaps of interest, 
discovered since my last edition of the above, 
is in the line 407 :— 

Before the highest Jupiter of all. 
In the ‘ Boke of Curtesye,’ printed by Caxton 
at Westminster in 1477-8 (and subsequently 
by Wynkyn de Worde), there is a “ ballade” 
written by a disciple of John Lidgate, monk 
of Bury, to his master, which has for its re- 
frain :— 

Amonge the Muses nyne celestiall, 

Byfore the hyest Iubyter of all. 

I shall not venture to make any inference 
from this similarity. F. Srpewick. 


aS A SHrp-satvinc Worp.— 
Just as, if my memory serves me, some five- 
and-thirty years ago the Americans rather 
shocked the literary sense of some of us by 
coining the verb “ to collide,” as a short way 
to the expression “ to come into collision,” so 
now the word “‘release” is being commonly 
met with in American documents and ship- 
ping reports, more especially from the Lakes, 
to express the “ getting off” or “ towing off” 
of a stranded vessel. Thus to read that 
such a vessel has been or was “released” 
apparently means that she was either towed 
of or backed or floated off. It seems likely 
that before long the new signification will be 
of common acceptance. ‘N. & Q.’ may like 
to note its birth. Dovueias OWEN. 


Verses By Cowper.—I have before me the 
scrap-book, apparently, of a Cambridge lady 
in the earlier part of the last century. Among 
its interesting contents is a poem by William 
Cowper, as, I think, heretofore unpublished. 
It is introduced as follows :— 
= A party at Lord Macclesfield’s agreed one evening 
to amuse themselves by drawing tickets, on which 
various vices were written, and they were to be 
turned into compliments by Cowper, 
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Vanity: Lord Macclesfield. 
Be vain, my Lord, you have a right ; 
For who, like you, can boast this night 
A group, assembled in one place, 
Fraught with such beauty, wit, and grace? 


Insensibility : Mr. Marsham. 
Insensible can Marsham be ? 
Yes, and no fault we must agree: 
His heart tis virtue only warms, 
Insensible to vice’s charms. 


Inconstancy : Mr. Adams. 
Inconstancy there is no harm in 
In Adams where it looks so charming, 
W ho wonders, as he well may boast, 
Which virtue he shall follow most. 


Dissimulation : Mr. Conyers, who, after drawing one 
vice which he did not like, changed it for another. 
Conyers dissemble? let me see, 
Would I could say it cannot be! 
But he’s a mere dissembler grown 
By taking vices not his own. 


| A Blank was put in, which was drawn by Legg. 

If she a blank for Legg designed, 

Sure fortune is no longer blind, 

For we shall fill the paper given 

With every virtue under heaven. 
Impudence: The Hon Mr. St. John. 

St. John, your vice you can’t disown, 

For in this age ’tis too well known 

That impudent the man must be 

Who dares from folly to be free. 


Intemperance: Mr. Gerrard. 
Intemperance excess— 

Chang'd though the name, the fault not less; 
Yet blush not, Gerrard, there's no need, 
In all that’s worthy you exceed. 

Cowardice : General Caillard. 
Most soldiers cowardice disown, 
Yet Caillard takes it for his own. 
Bold in whate’er to arms belong [sic], 
He wants the courage to do wrong. 


Celibacy: Mr. Fuller. 
A married man can't single be ; 
This vice, cries Fuller, hits not me. 
Guilty, say all, for ‘tis well known 
He and his wife are truly one. 
Cuarces HIGHAM. 
169, Grove Lane, Camberwell, S.E. 


| Apssots or Bury St. Epmunps.—The fol- 
|lowing note seems worthy of a permanent 
record in the pages of ‘N. & Q.’ :— 

“During excavations on the site of the chapter- 
house of the old abbey at Bury St. Edmunds five 
stone coffins have been unearthed. They are sup 
yosed to be those of Abbot Sampson, 1182; Abbot 

ichard de Insula, 1229; Abbot Henry, 1234; Ed 
mund de Walpole, 1248; and Hugo I, 1157. The 
coffin-lids are missing, but the names of the abbots 
are given in the plan of the chapter-house.”—Daily 
Telegraph, 3 January. 

It will be remembered that Carlyle in his 
‘Past and Present,’ while discussing the 
| ‘ Chronica Jocelini de Brakelonda,’ gives 4 
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jong and interesting account of two of the 
above abbots, Hugo and Sampson :— 

“Old Dominus Hugo sat inaccessible in this way, 
far in the interior, wrapt in his warm flannels and 
delusions; inaccessible to all voice of Fact; and bad 

w ever worse with us.” 

“Abbot Samson had found a Convent all in 
dilapidation ; rain beating through it, material rain 
and metaphorical, from all quarters of the compass. 
«He had never in any court given radium or 
plegium, says Jocelin; hardly ever seen a court, 
when he was set to preside in one. But it isastonish- 
ing, continues Jocelin, how soon he learned the 
ways of business; and, in all sort of affairs, be- 
came expert beyond others...... The clear-beaming 
eyesight of Abbot Samson, steadfast, severe, all- 

netrating,—it is like Fiat /ua in that inorganic 
waste whirlpool ; penetrates gradually in all nooks, 
and of the aon makes a kosmos or ordered world !"’ 
—' Past and Present,’ book ii. 

Cutrnpert E. A. CLayTon. 

Richmond, Surrey. 


Gorns AND Huns.—I have noticed that 
exception has been taken in some quarters 
to the phrase employed by Mr. Kipling in 
his poem of ‘The Rowers,’ which appeared 
in the 7imes of 22 December, 1902—“ the 
Goth and the shameless Hun.” One influential 
literary paper pointed out that the Huns 
were Mongolians, and were always the bit- 
terest foes of the Germanic race, while a 
correspondent of the Spectator seemed to 
look on the line as a slur on the Hungarians, 
the old allies and friends of the English. 
Mr. Kipling may perhaps have had in his 
mind the lines of Campbell :— 

Where furious Frank and fiery Hun 
Shout in their sulphurous canopy. 
In this passage the term Huns refers to the 
Austrian army, which at Hohenlinden was, I 
believe, chiefly composed of Germans. How- 
ever this may be, there can be no doubt that 
in literary English Goths and Huns have 
been linked together since the sixteenth cen- 
tury. An early instance occurs in Roger 
Ascham's ‘Scholemaster.’ Ascham has just 
been speaking of the “meter and verse of 
Plautus and Terence,” which he characterizes 
as “verie meane and not to be followed.” 
The wise urbanity of the following passage, 
inwhich I have modernized the spelling of 
the first edition of 1570, fol. 59 verso, is so 
agreeable that I will venture to quote it :— 

“This matter maketh me gladly remember my 
sweet time spent at Cambridge, and the pleasant 
talk which I had oft with Master Cheke, and Master 
Watson, of this fault, not only in the old Latin 
poets, but also in our new English rimers at this 
day. They wished—as Virgil and Horace were not 
wedded to follow the faults of former fathers (a 
shrewd marriage in greater matters), but by right 
Imitation of the perfect Grecians had brought 
Poetry to perfectness also in the Latin tongue— 


that we Englishmen likewise would acknowledge 
and understand rightfully our rude beggarly riming, 
brought first into Italy by Goths and Huns, when 
all good verses, and all good learning too, were de- 
stroyed by them: and after carried into France and 
Germany: and at last received into England by 
men of excellent wit indeed, but of small learning, 
and less judgment in that behalf.” 

Ascham is a strong ally of the advocates of 
the compulsory — of Greek. He sums 
up the matter in the following words :— 

‘Though it be not impossible, yet it is very rare, 
and marvellous hard, to prove excellent in the Latin 
tongue, for him that is not also well seen in the 
Greek tongue.” 

He inveighs strongly against the detestable 
habit of riming, and says that 
‘““when men know the difference, and have the ex- 
amples, both of the best and of the worst, surely, 
to follow rather the Goths in riming than the Greeks 
in true versifying, were even to eat acorns with 
swine, when we may freely eat wheat bread amongst 
men. 

It is not to be supposed that Ascham really 
thought that riming was introduced into 
Italy by the rude soldiers of Attila. In 
coupling the Huns with the Goths he merely 
follows a literary convention of his day. But 
in ancient times the Scourge of God—whose 
name of A‘tla was not unknown in England 
—seems to have been looked on as belonging 
to the Germanic race. The German Emperor, 
in naming one of his sons Eitel, seems to 
have subscribed to this view. In coupling 
together the Goth and the Hun Mr. Kipling 
has therefore followed an old literary tradi- 
tion. They come together as naturally as 
ducks and drakes, or P’s and Q’s. 

W. F. 


@urries, 


WE must request correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that the answers may be addressed to them 
direct. 


Tue First Eprrion or ‘ Parapise Lost.’— 
I am endeavouring to give a correct account 
of the various title-pages with which the first 
edition of * Paradise Lost’ was issued. There 
are two of which I can at present find no 
trace, both bearing the date 1668. The first 
of these is described by Sotheby in his ‘ Ram- 
blings in the Elucidation of the Autograph 
of Milton,’ p. 81, and is said to belong to a 
copy which formerly was in the possession 
of Vertue, the engraver. It was sold at 
Sotheby’s in 1860 and bought by Lilly. The 
second is called the fifth title-page in Bohn’s 
‘Lowndes,’ and is distinguished by having 
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three stars, or fleurs-de-lis, before and after 
the author’s name. I shall be greatly obliged 
to any one who can enable me to trace these. 
Wricut. 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 


AutHor Wantep.—Who was the author of 
‘The Life of a Travelling Physician,’ 3 vols. 
(London, Longmans, 1843)? J. F. Payne. 

[Sir George William Lefevre, M.D.] 


CaRLYLE’s ‘ Past AND PREsENT.’—Occupied 
with a translation into German and an anno- 
tation of Carlyle’s ‘ Past and Present,’ I shall 
be much obliged if any of your readers can 
explain the following allusions :— 

Book II. 
- Muratori’s Annals (chap. i.). 
. Minerva Press (ibid.). 
Friar Bacon’s talking head (chap. v.). 
. Litherpool (? Liverpool) (iid.). 
Joe Manton (chap. vi.). 
ae ““who has had losses in his life” 
). 
. Chandos Day drudges (chap. ix.). 
. Mrs. Glasee (ibid.). 
. Author of the couplet beginning “* The author 
of this Universe was wise ™ (chap. xv.). 
10. Mandingo (chap. xvii.). 
Boox LILI. 

1l. Monsieur Jouffroy (chap. ii.). 

2. Jeannie Deans, Innkeeper (ibid.). 

13. Teutsch Fathers in Agrippa’s days (chap. v.). 

14. Aristocracy moist with the sweat of Melton 
Mowbray (chap. viii.). 

15. Chandos Clauses (iid.). 

16. Piepowder Court (ibid.). 

17. Owen's Labour Bank (chap. xii.). 

18. Goulburn Baring Budget (:bid.). 

19. ‘Eu Sachsen, nimith euer Sachses” (chap. 
xiii.). What language is this supposed to be ? 

20. Stulz (*id.) in Teufelsdrickh 8 speech. 

21. Fountain of Juturna (chap. xv.). 

Boox IV. 

22. The Dog to gain his private ends Went mad 
and bit the man (chap. i.). 

23. Mother of Dead Dogs (chap. iii.). 

24. Children of the Harz Rock (iid.). 

25. Duke of Marmalade (chap. v.). 

26. Mrs. Chadwick 

27. The life-in-death of Poet Coleridge (chap. vi.). 
. Katerfelto (ibid.). 


Tu. A. Fiscuer. 
20, South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 


{l. Muratori, Ludovico Antonio, 1672-1750, a volu- 
minous Italian author, wrote, among other things, 
* Rerum Italicarum Scriptores,’ in 27 folio volumes. 

2. Minerva Press, in Leadenhall Street, published, 
more than a century ago, many trashy ultra-senti- 
mental novels. 

3. Friar Bacon’s head is familiar in folk - lore. 
See Thoms’s ‘ Early Prose Romances,’ vol. iii. 

5. Joe Manton, a famous gunmaker, 1766-1835. 

6. Dr. Caius, in ‘ Merry Wives of Windsor.’ 


8. Hannah Glasse (fl 1747), author of a book on 
cookery. 

ll. Is not the allusion to Théodore Simon 
Jouffroy, 1796-1842, the well-known French philoso- 


pher, for whom see the ‘Nouvelle Biographie 
Générale’? 

12. For Jeanie Deans read Scott’s ‘ Heart of 
Midlothian.’ 

14. Melton Mowbray is a fashionable hunting 
centre. The allusion appears to be to the violent 
exercise taken there. 

16. Pie Powder Court (French picds poudreuz), 
a court held at wakes and fairs for the speedy 
settlement of disputes among pedlars and hawkers, 

17. You will probably find what you seek in the 
life of Robert Owen, for whom consult * D.N.B,’ 
vol. xlii. pp. 435 et seq. 

18. Henry Goulburn, 1784-1856, and Alexander 
Baring, 1774-1848, first Lord Ashburton, were both 
Chancellors of the Exchequer in the last century, 
This should help you. 

20. Qy. Stultz the tailor? 

21. A celebrated fountain in Rome. 
in any classical dictionary. 

22. Goldsmith, ‘ Elegy on a Mad Dog.’ 

27. Qy. Coleridge's habit of opium-taking ? 

28. Katerfelto, a London quack doctor and 
exhibitor in London, hence a quack generally.] 


See Juturna 


LeITNAKER Famity.—Can any reader in- 
form me what are the arms of the Swiss 
family of Leitnaker or Leuchknecker ? 

Louis G. Hester. 


Motto on Brass ALMspIsH.—An_ in 
cumbent of a Cornish parish has just picked 
up in Antwerp a brass almsdish of beaten 
work, the inscription on which is DOMITIUN 
PATER ET FILIUS ET SPIRITUS SANCTUS, 
ANNO 1569. There appears to be a verb 
missing. What are the construction and 
meaning ? YGREC, 


HoapLey anD Warton.— Will person 
interested in the family of Dr. Hoadley, 
Bishop of Winchester, or that of Dr. Joseph 
Warton, Master of St. Mary’s College at 
Winchester, communicate with 

ArTHUR J. JEWER. 
Care of Messrs. Pollard & Co., North Street, Exeter. 


City oF THE VioLet Crown. — Macaulay, 
in his essay on Thackeray’s * History of the 
Earl of Chatham,’ writes, “ Pitt loved Eng- 
land as an Athenian loved the City of the 
Violet Crown.” Will any of your readers 
kindly tell me why Athens is called the City 
of the Violet Crown? Ido not see the con 
nexion between violet and the city which 
bears the name of Athéné. 

JAMES WATSON. 

(This was an epithet which Athenians appre 
ciated, as appears from Aristophanes. Why should 
not Athens be called after a flower (not the English 
violet, of course) familiar in Attica? One mi zht as 
well ask why the rose is English or the thistle 
Scotch. ] 

Murpocu Famity.—Who was “ Pat Mur 
dock,” on whom the University of Cambridge 
conferred the degree of M.A. “ per litteras 
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regias” in 1748? On what grounds was the | “CyYcLEALITIES.”—A tradesman in this town 


degree thus specially conferred, and what 
was his connexion with the laird of Cumloden, 
in Galloway? What was the parentage of 
John Murdoch, Bishop of Castabala in partibus 
and Vicar Apostolic of the western district 
of Scotland (1833-65); and how was he con- | 
nected with the family of Murdoch of 
Cumloden, whose arms a adopted on his 
seal? Replies can be sent to me direct. 
T. M. Fatiow. 
Coatham, Redcar. 


NoBILIAIRE DE NorMANDIE.’— Under this 
title a single volume by Gabriel O’gilvy (sic) 
(who is catalogued in the British Museum 
Library as //enri G. O’g.) was published in 
1864 by W. Allen & Co., of Stationers’ Hall 
Court. The work is in French, and was 
apparently intended to be completed on an 
extended scale, since this is entitled Vol. L, | 
and its contents include only A— Butin. 
It closes with the words * Fin du premier 
volume.” What is known of the author, who 
doubtless, in spite of the intrusive apostrophe, 
was of Scotch descent? Why was a French 
work on a French subject published in 
London ; and was it ever continued into later 
volumes? I do not find the publishers’ names 
in the ‘ London Directory ’ of 1900, 

W. C. J. 


Macic Rinc.—In the fifteenth chapter of 
‘Silas Marner’ George Eliot speaks of a 
“famous ring that pricked its owner when 
he forgot duty and followed desire.” Can 
any of your readers explain the allusion ? 

C. G. 

{We recall the story vaguely. Some person 
accepted gladly such a ring, and found after a time 
its monitions intolerable. | 


WITNEssING sy Sicns.—In the church 
registers of this parish there is amemorandum | 
dated 1627 to the effect that the vicar had 
read the Thirty-nine Articles of Religion, | 
“and gave his assent and consent there- 
unto” in the presence of certain persons | 
whose names are underwritten. ‘Two of | 
these witnesses have made their marks, and 
their names are written by the same hand 
that wrote the memorandum. The marks 
divide the Christian name from the surname. 


The one mark is of the arrow-head type ; the | 


other consists of a circle, from the right 
of the circumference of which is drawn a 
horizontal line, with two short vertical lines 


from its lower side near the end furthest | 


from the circle. When did the now usual 
cross take the place of these more com- 
plicated signs ! Francis R. Ruston. 


Betchworth. 


has lately announced in his window that he 
deals in “cyclealities.” Is not this a newly 
coined word? If so, should it not be regis- 
tered in the pages of ‘ N. & Q.’ for the benefit 


| of posterity ¢ A. J. Davy. 


orquay. 
: - insert, hoping that posterity will repudiate 
it. 


PicturE BY MARTINEAU.—Can any one 
inform me where is ‘The Last Day in the Old 
Home,’ a large and remarkable oil painting 
by R B. Martineau, which I well remember 
in the International Exhibition of 1862? It 
is described in Redgrave’s ‘ Dictionary’ as “a 
highly laboured production, a drama of the 
artist's own invention.” Martineau died in 
1869, and some of his works were exhibited a 
year or two afterwards. 1 suppose the pic- 
ture would be engraved, as cheap process 
reproductions are in the shops ; but I have 
never seen the print itself. WwW. 


SETTING OF THE SEVEN Stars.—Hearing a 
lady say, “I wish the Seven Stars would set,” 
and receiving an evasive answer to a demand 
for the meaning, I should be glad if a reader 
could satisfy my curiosity. I might add that it 
was a Devonshire lady. W. Curzon YEo. 

Richmond, Surrey. 

[The rising of the Pleiads, or seven stars, was 
supposed to indicate the time of safe navigation. 
What their setting signifies or symbolizes we know 
not. A verse of asort of mystic song of numerals 
runs, ‘‘ Seven are the seven stars in the skies.”’) 


Practice.—On upper Deeside 
it has been the practice from time imme- 
morial for men and boys to run from house 
to house on Hallowe'en, carrying blazin 
fir torches, called “sownicks,” and at eac 


| house visited they were regaled with “ broken 


milk ”—7.e., milk whipped with a bundle of 
birch twigs until it assumed a knotty con- 
sistency. What do the torches and milk 
symbolize ; and is the practice followed by 
Celts elsewhere ? A. B. ¥. 

{Hallowe'en customs are numerous. Bearing fir 
torches is one of them For a practice at Balmoral 
analogous to that you describe, which was witnessed 
by Queen Victoria in 1873, see 4° 8. xii. 485.] 


Tue ORIGIN OF THE TURNBULLS.—The fol- 
lowing is a quotation from Hector Boece, 
‘Scotorum Historice,’ first published in 1526 : 

* For after the beast felt himself sore wounded 
by hunters he rushed upon the king, who, having 
no weapon in his hand, had surely perished if rescue 
had not come. Howbeit, in his distress one came 
running unto him, who overthrew the bull by plain 
force and held him down till the hunters came that 
killed him outright. For this valiant act the king 
endowed the aforesaid party with great posses- 
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sions, and his lineage to this day is called of the 
Turnbulls.” 

The above is a cutting from an old but 
unknown newspaper. Is it a true quotation ? 


The story is found in various authors on | 
Border history ; but can it be found in Hector | 


Boece's ‘Scotorum Historic,’ or is it fiction ? 
ALEXR. TURNBULL. 


Sans Pare. Toeatre.—Can any of your 
readers inform me what was the Sans Pareil 
Theatre, Strand? It is mentioned on the 
title-page of a song by J. G. Blackwell, and I 
imagine it existed about the year 1810 ; but I 
can find no record of it. Was it the same as 
Dibdin’s Sans Souci Theatre ? 

W. Barcray Squire. 

[On 27 November, 1806, a theatre, first founded 
in 1802 by John Scott, proprietor of a dye called 
“True Blue.” was rE mi after having been 
enlarged, under the title of the Sans Pareil, which 
name it bore till 1819. It is now known as the 
Adelphi.]} 


MistLeTorE Berries.—A note as follows is 
appended to Washington Irving’s paper on 
‘Christmas Eve’ in his ‘Sketch-Book’:— 

“The mistletoe is still hung up in farmhouses 

and kitchens at Christmas, and the young men have 
the privilege of kissing the girls under it, plucking 
each time a berry from the bush. When the berries 
are all plucked the privilege ceases.” 
Brand also mentions the “plucking off a 
berry at each kiss.” The mm old custom of 
kissing under the mistletoe is happily still 
rife, but I have never heard of the berries 
being plucked. Has this part of the ceremony 
lapsed entirely ? Joun T. Pace. 


Curran Famity.—I am anxious to trace 
my father’s ancestors. His grandfather and 
great-grandfather came from London before 
1762—at least, the younger man did, for he 
was married in Boston in the latter part of 
that year. What I want to find out first is 
the record of the baptism of my father’s 
grandfather, showing who were his parents. 
His father’s name I know, but not his 
mother’s. (Mrs.) Mary H. Curran. 

Bangor, Me. 


ApDELPHI Socrety or Lonpon.--Can any 
of your readers supply me with particulars 


of the above society? On a medal issued by | 
the society in the eighteenth century there is | 


a Welsh motto ; hence my query. I want to 
know if the society had any relation to Wales. 
D. M. R. 
PasTED Scraps.—Most people from time to 
time have wished to detach old pasted scraps 
or cuttings. Is there any way in which this 
can be done ? A. SMyTHe Paumer. 
S. Woodford. 


| 
| 


Beplics. 


ST. MARY AXE. 

(9 S. x. 425.) 

By a curious coincidence, on the same 
that my former note on this 
appeared in print, I received the last 
part of the Zransactions of the London 
and Middlesex Archeological Society (vol. i. 
N.S. part iv.), and found it contained an 
‘Enquiry as to the Name of St. Mary 
Axe,’ by Mr. Stephen Darby. I was glad 
to find that Mr. Darby shared my scepti- 
cism with regard to the usually accepted 
derivation of the name, and that he cited 
the parallel case of Maidenhead, which, 
originally Maidenhyth or Maidenheth, has 
| been derived by Leland and others from the 
| head of a British maiden, who was held to 
| have been one of the 11,000 virgins belonging 
| to the company of St. Ursula, murdered in 
Cologne on their return from Rome. Mr. 
| Darby very aptly asks :— 

** May it not be quite as likely that the name of 
St. Mary Axe has as little connexion with the hol 
Relic as has that of the Town of Maidenhead wit 
the memory of the holy Virgin whose decapitation 
was said to have been effected by it?” 

Mr. Darby also refers to the documents in 
the ‘Rotuli Hundredorum’ to which I drew 
attention, in order to show that in early times 
the church was known as St. Mary ‘‘atte 
Nax.” From this fact he draws the inference 
that “Nax” may possibly be ‘‘nacs,” an 
abbreviation of “nacnes,” the old English 
| word for “strips,” and that in this there may 
‘be an allusion to strippers or skinners, the 
church having been also known as “St. Mary 
Pelliper.” 

Mr. Darby proceeds to state that he re- 
ferred this question to the [late] Rev. Pre- 
bendary Earle, of Oxford, who very kindly 
gave it his consideration :— 

“Whilst he could not entertain the idea of ‘ nax’ 
being a corruption of ‘ nacnes,’ he explained that 
Attenaxe might be written * At-ten-axe’; and he 
approved of the suggestion of ‘axe’ as a petitioning 
place.” 

Mr. Darby having also equated “axe” with 
the A.-S. desian, to ask, which is a form of 
dscian, Prof. Earle remarked :— 

“This connexion strikes me as not impossible; 
there was A.-S. @sce=enquiry, and ese-stede, place 
of enquiry, which by metathesis would become az. 
If there is anything in this it suggests an old heathen 
seat of divination ; an oracle, which was superseded 
by a Christian church.” 

Prof. Earle was also good enough to add :— 

*** Tt is the only suggestion I ever met with that I 
could entertain’ [i.e., as to the origin of the name 
of St. Mary Axe]. He would not hazard a positive 
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opinion, but thought it well worth the consideration 
of these who had made this subject their special 
study.” 

I cannot say what other suggestion Prof. 
Earle may have met with, but I think the 
idea of the name being derived from an 
ancient ‘‘ sesc-stede,” or asking-place, is less 
easy of acceptation than the theory which I 
submitted in my former note. Axe is a 
common name for an English stream or river, 
and the prepositions apud and atte indicate 
locality. The form Nax,on which Mr. Darby 
builds a theory of his own, is merely an in- 
stance of the epenthetic n, which, as Pror. 
Sxeat showed thirty-five years ago in these 
columns, is common in old English (3™ §. xii. 
56). At this reference illustrative passages 
from his new edition of ‘Piers Plowman’ 
were given, showing that instead of “at the 
ale” some MSS. have ‘at the nale” or “at 
nale,” and that instead of “at the oke (oak)” 
most MSS. have “at the noke” or “ atte noke.” 


These instances are exactly analogous to the 
“atte Nax” of the ‘ Rotuli Hundredorum,’ 
and to the “at Naxe,” which existed up to| 
the time of Henry VIII. (Rev. T. Hugo in| 
Transactions of London and Midd. Arch. Soc., | 
ii. 197). 

If there ever was such a “holy relic” as an | 
axe preserved in this church, which was used | 
in the decapitation of the two, eleven, or 
eleven thousand virgins, as the number is | 
varyingly claimed to have been, surely its | 
destruction or loss, apart from its question- | 
able existence or the genuineness of its claims | 
if it did exist, would not so lightiy have | 
escaped the observation of the historian or the | 


W. F. Pripeavx. | 


eg pos But is there one single instance | 
of a London church, or for the matter of that 


of any church in Christendom—unless that of | 
the Holy Cross, identified with St. Helena, | 
in Rome, be considered one—the dedication 
of which included an allusion to any relic 
identified with the saint to whom it was 
dedicated? I think not. Should not Wheat- 
ley’s ‘ London,’ by the way, be consulted side 
by side with Cunningham's original work ? 
It would not, in that case, have escaped Cot. 
PrRIDEAUX'’s notice that it is Cunningham, 
and not Wheatley, who contradicts Stow when 
he says in his ‘Survey’ that the church was 
so called “of the sign of an axe over against 
the east end thereof.” And this is not the 
only instance of a church stated by Stow to 

named after a trade sign, for he tells us 
that Coney Hope Lane, now Grocers’ Hall 
Court in the Poultry, and a chapel dedicated 
to St. Mary Coney-Hope at the corner of the 
lane, were “so called of three conies hanging 
over a poulterer’s stall at the lane’s end”; 


| limit to the weight that the horses were 


and the mere fact of the church of St. Mary 
Axe being so frequently mentioned in the 
‘Rotuli Hundredorum’ under the forms of 
“apud Ax,” ‘atte Ax,” ‘‘atten Ax,” and 
“atte Nax,” is strong evidence that the church 
received its designation from the sign, and 
not from the “relic,” these various appella- 
tions making it also evident that the inn or 
tavern situated here certainly did not derive 
its sign from its proximity to the church. 

If such an axe was ever preserved, surely 
it would have been by the authorities of 
St. Ursula, Cologne ; but I believe there is 
not even any mention of it in connexion with 
the bones of the very numerous virgins which 
are or were exposed at that church for the 
edification of the faithful. But the “axe” as 
a sign was not uncommon, and was probably 
derived from the arms of the Company of 
Wheelwrights, in which appropriate capacity 
it served as the sign of a famous carriers’ inn 
in Aldermanbury, and judging from the 
large amount of traffic in connexion with it, 
the local wheelwright must have done a 
thriving trade, for here came the carriers 
from Broughton, Leicestershire, Coventry, 
Halifax, Leeds, Leicester, 
while “others who pass through Leicester- 
shire and divers places of Lancashire were 
accustomed to lodge at the Axe” (see Taylor’s 
‘Carriers’ Cosmographie, 1637). Also the 
carriers from Stopford in Cheshire, Wake- 
field and Manchester, from Nantwich in 
Cheshire, and Nuneaton in Warwickshire, 
were constantly on the road, for they left 
on Mondays and Thursdays, and took ten 
days in summer and twelve in winter to 
perform the journey. The wheels of these 
waggons must have suffered terribly, for the 
state of the roads was “too dreadful for 
words,” and there appears to have been no 


expected to draw, until an order was made, 
which appears among the Middlesex Session 
Rolls, “touching common carriers and their 
excessive loads” (4 June, 1650), in which the 
carriers were forbidden to carry more than 
twenty hundredweight (see the ‘ Middlesex 
County Records,’ vol. iii., 1888). One men- 
tions these circumstances in connexion with 
the sign by way of showing what is so often 
demonstrably the fact, that a large number 
of the London signs of taverns were adopted 
in recognition of the patronage accorded 
them by workers in some particular trade, 
and this one suspects was the case in regard 
to the origin of the sign of the ‘“‘ Axe” in 
St. Mary Axe. Axe Yard, Westminster, was 
so called from “a great messuage or brew- 
house” on the west side of King Street, com- 
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monly called the “ Axe,” and referred to, says 
Cunningham, in a document of the 23rd of 
Henry VIII. This yard is now covered by 
Government offices. 
J, Hotpen MacMIcHaet. 
161, Hammersmith Road. 


“Ant” anp “ Emmet” (9% xi. 89).—The 
emmet is the male or winged ant. Twenty- 
eight or twenty-nine years ago London was 
one day completely covered with them. This 
“plague of ants” consisted exclusively of 
em mets. 


Princess (9 S. xi. 8, 94).—In 
reference to the mention of “ public disap- 
proval ” by one of your correspondents, and 
‘the strange story as to the princess having 
been poisoned by Queen Charlotte” by two 
others, I ought to say that I have letters of 
the time between my grandfather and great- 
grandfather which show that the common 
talk of the populace, ridiculed by my grand- 
father, was that the princess had been 
poisoned by the king. 


Wartu” (9 x. 409, 476; xi. 16).—It 
would, I think, be well if in queries as to the 
meaning of words used in old deeds, &c., 
some indication were given of the locality 
to which the document relates. Very possibly 
in the present case the editorial suggestion 
garth may be correct, but in Somerset and 
in other counties (see Sir G. C. Lewis’s ‘ Glos- 
sary of Provincial Words used in Hereford- 
shire’) warth is a well-known word meaning 
unenclosed land along the sea-shore, or along 
the bank of a river—I think always a tidal 
river. It is the A.-S. warod (see Stratmann, 
‘ Dict. O.E. Lang.,’s.v. warp). The word has 
been sometimes confused with the entirely 
distinct wath, a ford=A.-S. wd, Latin vadum 
(see Halliwell, ‘Prov. Dict.,’ s.v. warth, and 
E.D.S., B. 15, s.v. wath, where Prof. Skeat’s 
note supplies the correction). ¥. 


Tue German Reprint or Lercarraca’s 
Books (9 S. xi. 64).—There are two or three 
additions and corrections I should like to 
make with reference to my article on the 
reprint of the Baskish New Testament of 
1571. Dr. Schuchardt’s article appeared in 
La Revue de Linguistique for 15 January, 
1902, not 1901. On p. 65, col. 1, line 33, “Ioan” 
should have been printed in italics ; and in 
the last line of my article gawan should have 
been caudn. 

I have discovered three additional places 
where Dr. Schuchardt’s reprint differs from 
the original—viz., fol. 291, v. 2, orig. Jaun, 


reprint /aun ; fol. 293 verso, v.1, orig. Jaunean, 


reprint Jaunean ; fol. 294 verso, v. 22, orig. 
ethortecoric, reprint ethorthecoric. 
E. 8. Dopeson. 
Oxford. 


Conpuits or Lonpon (9 8. x. 421; 
xi. 73).—Those who are interested in the old 
wooden water-pipes of London may like to 
know that examples are to be seen at the 
Museum of the Botanic Society, Regent’s 
Park. W. Gowers. 


GRAND PEUT-2TRE” (9 xi. 28, 72). 
—The last words of Thomas Hobbes (1588- 
1679) are said to have been ‘I am going to 
take a great leap into obscurity.” 

The following allusion to this occurs in Sir 
John Vanbrugh’s play ‘ The Provok’d Wife,’ 
Act V. se. vi. (1896, “The Mermaid Series,” 
pp. 306-7) :— 

Heartfree. enough; I'll not fail. (Aside.) 
So, now, | am in for Hobbes’ Voyage; a great leap 
in the dark.” 

According to the ‘Annual Register,’ 1820 
(p. 952), James Ings, one of the Cato Street 
conspirators (executed 1 May, 1820, with 
Thistlewood and others), said, at the door of 
the gaol, to one of the turnkeys, ‘ Well, Mr. 
Davis, | am going to find out this grand 
secret,” and then, springing upon the scaffold, 
exclaimed, “Good-bye, gentlemen! Here 
goes the remains of an unfortunate man.” 

The above particulars are taken from my 
‘Dictionary of Historic and Memorabie 
Sayings,’ now in the press and shortly to be 
published by Swan Sonnenschein & Co. It 
will contain a selection of famous sayings in 
English, French, German, Greek, Italian, and 
Latin. Probably the first part of the title 
will be ‘Who Said That ?’ 

Epwarp LATHAM. 

61, Friends’ Road, East Croydon. 


Amy Rossart (9 S. x. 507).—So much 
has been written respecting Amy Robsart, 
the unacknowledged wife of the Earl 
of Leicester, that it is scarcely possible 
for any new information to be hoped for. 
The most recent published works — 
on this subject are ‘Amye Robsart an 
the Earl of Leycester: a Critical Inquiry 
into the Authenticity of the various State- 
ments in relation to the Death of Amye 
Robsart, and of the Libels on the Earl of 
Lycester,’ &c., by George Adlard (J. Russell 
Smith, 1870); the Weltshire Archeological 
Magazine, May, 1877; Blomefield’s History 


of Norfolk’; ‘Norfolk Archwology,’ viii. 231 ; 
‘Norfolk Antiquarian Miscellany,’ iii. 251 ; 
‘Sir John Robsart and his Daughter Amy,’ 
Archeological Journal, vol. xlix., 1892 ; ‘ Amy 
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Robsart: her Death,’ Macmillan'’s Magazine, 
vol. liii. I think that in the first-named 
volume it is probable Mr. Astiey will find 
all the information he requires. 
Everarp Home CoLeMan. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


Lady Robert Dudley had a half-sister Ann 
Appleyard, her mother, Elizabeth Scott, of 
Camberwell, Surrey, being, on her marriage 
with John Robsart, lord of the manor of 
Siderstern, Norfolk, widow of Roger Apple- 
ee (d. 1530), lord of the manor of Stanfield, 
Norfolk. The existence of this half-sister 
may perhaps account for Froude’s mention of 
Anne Robsart ; otherwise we might suppose 
the confusion to have arisen from the simi- 
larity of the names to careless ears or eyes. 
In like manner Jane is written for Joan, 
Anne for Agnes. A. R. Bay ey. 


Mr. Ast ey will find all the information 
he requires in ‘Who Killed Amy Robsart ?’ 
— by Elliot Stock in 1901; but for 

is convenience I may state here that the 
Christian name of this unfortunate lady was 
Amy, and not Anne. She signs her name 
Amy in an existing MS. Amy Robsart was 
born either in 1531 or in 1532, and (probably) 
at Sedistern, where she spent a great portion 
of her childhood. Puiie SIDNEY. 

Royal Societies’ Club, 8. W. 


Much interesting information about this 
unfortunate lady will be found in a little 
volume entitled ‘Who Killed Amy Robsart ?’ 
by Philip Sidney, F.R.Hist.S. (Elliot Stock, 
1901). So far as can be ascertained, Amy 
Robsart was born about 1530, but the place 
of her birth is unknown. Mr. Sidney states 
that in the county of Norfolk, we can but 
conjecture, Amy passed the days of her 


early youth. Until, indeed, the appearance of | 


Robert Dudley on the scene, history reveals 
nothing as to the chief incidents of her 
maidenhood. Amy Rebsart was married to 


Lord Robert Dudley (born on 24 June, 1532) | 


at Sheen on 4 June, 1550. The marriage was 


one of pure mutual affection. With regard | 
to the question, Was her real name Amy or | 


Anne? perhaps the following, from my copy 
of the book I have referred to, may interest 
Me. H. J. Astiey :— 


“Certain modern writers have raised the point 
that the Christian name of Dudley's wife was not 
Amy, but Anne. A fairly strong case can without 
doubt be made out in favour of Anne, but insuf- 
ficient to prove the older spelling incorrect. It is 
possible, of course, that the word ‘Amie’ or 
*Aimie’ may have been a misreading of the MS. 
for‘ Anne.’ Anne, moreover, was a far more com- 
mon name than Amy. But in her funeral certifi- 
cate the name is spelled ‘Amie,’ and she signed 


herself ‘ Amye’ in a letter still extant. In another 
contemporary document, however, her name reads 
‘Anne, but the word is not written by her, but of 
her. Vide p. 54. 
Henry Hope. 
119, Elms Road, Clapham, 8. W. 


“Yeoman” (9 S. x. 204, 354, 474). —If 
CoMESTOR OXONIENSIS has time to refer to 
the treatment of this word by Sir George 
Sitwell in the Ancestor, he will see that 
that gentleman does purport to deal with 
the formal history of this word, though not 
in the way that a pure Anglicist might do. 
My object was to query humbly whether it 
were not 

better to bear the yoony men that we have, 

Than fly to *geamen that we know not of, 
especially when the latter hypothetical word, 
being fissiparturient, has to be assumed to 
be “two gentlemen at once,” géaman and 
geaman, 

Sir George cites from Sir Harris Nicolas's 
‘Agincourt’ (third ed., 1833), App. viii. 42, 
certain “other ordinances made by the E. of 
Shrewsburie and of Pearche, Lord of Mount- 
hermer, at his seiges in mayne and other 
places, from a MS. in the College of Arms 
(L. 5), collated with the Additional MS. 5758 
in the British Museum.” I have no know- 
ledge of the former MS., but the latter seems 
to be a most carelessly written one; and [ 
‘should not be disposed to place any reliance 
on its forms. Its uses of the word are as 
follows :— 

“[Ord. viii.] For to make stakes against A battaile 
or lourney. 

** Alsoe that euery Capitaine doe Compell their 
yog men euery man in all hast to make him a good 
substantiall stake of xi. foot of length for certeyne 
tydinges that the lls. apy = haue hearde and in 


vayne to be punished as thearto longeth......”— 
202 dorso. 


“*(xiv.] For Pauises. Alsoe that euery ij. yeomen 
make them A good Pauise of bordes or of p"p 
[? paper] in the best manner they can best deuise 
| that one may holde it whilest that other doth shete 
vpon ye payne,” &c.* 


| Some confirmation of the suggestion that 
the two words were capable of being con- 
fused in sound in the sixteenth century will 
'be found in the following passage from 
| statute 33 Henry VIII. c. x. $6, where yeomen 
occurs in the original petition in the place 
where vongemen appears in the enrolment 
of the Act :— 

“The saide Justices of Peace......shall have full 
power...... to examine inquyre here and determyne 
all defaultes and contemptes which......shalbe done 
or comytted by any servauntes comonly called 


* Perhaps we may have from another of your 
readers information as to the MS. in the College of 
Arms. 
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yongemen or gromes husbandmen laborers and | ** Leasing.—It is rather singular that Ascham, a 
artificers against the......lawes made for excessive | man of learning and a grammarian, commenting fin 
apparell.” | his ‘ Toxophilus’] upon ‘this word in one of Sr 
I am glad to find support to my suggestion | where it occurs in C ae $3 ee Tale, 129), 
that this word needs and deserves investiga- | mistakes its meaning, and speaks of it as if it came 
. from to /eese, which means to lose. 


tion as to both form and meaning. Q. V. | have & faint of “ elthent 
Latin Rippte or Leo XIII. (9 S. xi. 48). | les” having been glossed by somebody “ with- 
—I think the Editor has furnished the solu- | out less” ! F. ADAMS. 


tion of this enigma, and only write to say 
that in my copy of the Pope’s verses this 
riddle is not included. The edition I have is | 


| Arms oF Marrrep Women (9% S. ix. 28, 

| 
“Le Poesie Latine di Papa Leone XIII. | 

| 


113, 195 ; x. 194, 256, 290, 473) — At the last 
reference but one your correspondent MEr- 
VArID makes the following statement :— 

“Tf a woman nobi/is marries a man of no birth, 
there will be no arms for hers to be impaled with, 
and she is precluded from using even her own; 
also, if she is an heraldic heiress, her children cannot 

Wituram E. A. Axon, use her arms, unless by special grant. 

“ Lestne ” (9% §S, xi. 28).—My attention has I will pass by the last part of this state- 
been drawn to Mr. E.S. Dopeson’s note re| ment, but I would like to ask whether it is 
the use of the above word in my edition of | | quite certain that “if a woman nod/ilis marries 
‘ 

Everyman.’ Before I had seen his note, [| a man of no birth” (¢.e., one not entitled to 
had a tered my mind about the use of the arms) “she is precluded from using even her 
word. “Lesing” (or its many variants)= | own.” 
falsehood, lying, is of far older occurrence} She cannot, of course, impale them, as her 
than Shakespeare or the translation of the | husband has no arms with which she can do 


{Gioachimo Pecci). tradotta da Papiunculus 
(Cesario Testa). Milano: Societa Editrice 
Sonzogno.” This was issued last year. Is 
the enigma a later effort ? 


Psalms, as quoted by Mr. Dopeson. Cp.:— | so; but is she to be totally deprived of the 
I wyll not paynt to purchace prayes, use of her own paternal arms in any form? 
Nor ope my lypps in leasynges vayne Mr. Matruews has said, and I agree with 


(Ashmolean MS. 48, ede. 1550, ed. T. Wright | him, that the husband (no4i//s) of a woman 
for the Roxburghe Club, 1860, No. iii. ll. 1 | (é¢gno/clis) can bear his own arms, though he 
and 2) and cannot ‘mpale them, as his wife has none. 
To loke and [if] it were lesse May not the converse hold equally good— 
(in the ‘ Battle of Otterburn’ ballad, from | the case of a woman (no/i/is) when she marries 
the Cotton MS. Cleopatra C. iv. fol. 64, | a man (éqnodilis)?) Mervarip says not, but I 
stanza 25). The use is frequent throughout | should be glad if he would kindly refer me 
the ballads. But the meaning of “ releasing ” to some written authority for his statement.t 
is also possible, and, I venture to say, makes} Iam quite aware that, if so, the achieve- 
quite as good sense, though perhaps far-| ment such a lady might bear ‘might offend 
fetched. against the canons with regard to certainty 
As to altering the note in subsequent | laid down by Guillim, which I alluded to in 
editions, editors will understand why I wish| my previous contribution on this subject, 
to do so, publishers why I have not. nor do I suggest that the achievement should 
F. Stpewick. | be one of impalement with a ‘ blank shield.” 
‘Without les” or “lesing” (in various One has seen, pedigrees—and pedi- 
spellings) is a phrase of common occurrence | BTCCS drawn up by officials at the Heralds’ 
in Middle English (“ buten lese” in Lazamon* | ‘ ollege—in which, though perhaps only for 
is earlier), meaning properly “ without false- the yurposes of emblazonment, arms are 
hood,” but very often no more than “for impaled with a blank shield, it not being 
certain” or “without doubt.” Let one ex- known, perhaps, what the name of the wife 
ample from Barbour’s ‘ Bruce’ (vii. 77) show | ¥@% OF whether she was entitled to coat 
thie armour. 
Children of armegeri are entitled by in- 
heritance to bear their paternal arms in the 


I wat it weill, without lesyng, 
At that burn eschapit the king. 


The following quotation from Nares’s ‘Glos- , proper way ; and is a daughter—but not a 
son—because she marries an ignobilis con- 
: a * See the ‘Glossary’ for the two passages. 
* Line 28,150: “iswid ich pe habbe so’ buten lese.” + Possibly a reference to the General Indexes of 
There is a similar phrase i in Hartshorne’s * Anc ient | *‘N. & Q.’ (which I have not at hand) might give 
Metrical Tales,’ p. 52: “ certan with outen lye.” | some information. 


sary’ relates to a misinterpretation of “le 
singe” as “ loss” :— 
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demned to forfeit her armorial inheritance | 


Is this a case in which what is sauce for the 
gander is not also sauce for the goose? I 
presume that MervaRID would concede that 
such a lady would be entitled on making a 
subsequent armigerous alliance to impale 
her arms (which she has forfeited, or which 
have lain dormant) with those of her husband. 
J. 8S. Upat, F.S.A. 


Antigua, W.I. 


“Motor” (9° S. xi. 9).—There must be a 
good deal of the old Adam still existent in 
unregenerate humanity, to judge by the pre- 
valent mania for coining new words. At one 
time only pedants indulged in cacozelia by 
obfuscating their lucubrations with sesqui 

dalian circumlocutions, generally dug 
aboriously out of the nearest lexicon. To 
them succeeded the savant, deeming the 
minutest variation in natural phenomena 
the proper occasion for tortuous neologisms. 
Thence the disease spread to profusely adver- 
tised proprietary articles ; and naturally the 
etymological curiosities which gaudily con- 
front us on every hand breed discontent with 
humdrum, commonplace English. Even so 
handy a word as “motor” appears in danger 
of being thought inept. We are hankering, 
I suppose, after some such Greek hodgepodge 
as “kinesigen,” which, from a different point 
of view, is almost as elegant as “ whiz-gig,” 
already proposed. By the way, “ whiz-gig” 
recalls “whisky” and “ gig,” both two-wheeled 
vehicles, I believe ; moreover, it sounds dis- 
tinctly bibulous. The word “driver” is, 
however, not despicable as a synonym for 
“motor,” and even a facetious adaptation of | 
“Jehu” suggests itself. But it would pro- | 
bably be too ambiguous to call “Jehu-car” 
the vehicle which Brother Jonathan desig- 
nates a ‘‘ runabout.” J. Dormer. 


BeziqueE (9° S. xi. 26).— The derivation 
given by Mr. Part is ingenious, but does 
not convince me; moreover, I do not think 
that the origin of the game is Polish. It is 
a combination of the older games of Briscan 
and Mariage, and was played in the western 
provinces of France long before it was in- 
troduced into Paris about 1850. A similar 
game was played in the north of France 
under the name of Cinq-cents; this was a 
sort of first cousin of Bézique, not, as “ Caven- 
dish” thought, a progenitor. It is curious 
that none of the previous contributors to 
‘N. & Q. on the subject has observed that 
the word “ Bézique” itself is an Anglicism. 
In fifteen treatises on card games by French 
writers to which I have referred, I find that | 


Van Tenac (1858), gives an alternative form 
“Bézigue.” Those who treat of the origin of 
the game all state that it comes from the 
Haute Vienne and adjoining districts, and 
that its name in the Limousin patois was 
Bésit, also spelt Bésy, Bési, and Bézy. There 
was probably no recognized mode of spelling 
a nom de patois. Dr. William Pole, the first 
English writer who described the game, in 
1861, spelt it ** Bazique.” The many firms of 


|cardmakers, such as Messrs. Goodall, Rey- 


nolds, and English, who printed books of rules 


|in 1868 and 1869, called it indifferently 


Bésique and Bézigue. Baldwin (1870) writes, 
“ Bésigue, Bésit, or Bézique, as it is known 
in England.” “Cavendish” (1870) writes, 
“ Anglicised into Bézique.” The same autho- 
rity, in the ‘Encyclopedia Britannica,’ de- 
rives the name from the Spanish “esico, a 
little kiss, a theory that has the merit of 
giving a reference to the principal feature of 
the game. Is there any connexion between 
Spanish and the Limousin dialect ? 

A variety of the game is known as Polish 
Bézique, also called Feldinski or Fildinski. 
I am unable to say whether this is really a 
Polish word. Perhaps, as*the game comes to 
us from the French, Bésigue Polonais, like 
Bésique Chinois and Bésigue Japonais, is a 
fancy name. I’. JESSEL. 


Rooxwoop (9 xi. 5).—The 
mention of the name of this conspirator 
reminds me of a visit once paid, many years 


}ago, to Coldham Hall, in the parish of Stan- 


ningfield, four miles from Bury St. Edmunds, 


ithe ancient home of the Rookwood family. 


Coldham Hall was then in the occupation of 
Sir Charles Clifford, who had been a member 
of the Legislative Council of New Zealand. 
He showed me many interesting relics in 
the old hall, built originally in the reign of 
Elizabeth, and several pictures, one of them 
representing Lady Monson—a portly dame, 
who flagellated her husband, a circumstance 
recorded in ‘ Hudibras,’ in lines quoted under 
the picture —and another the “beautiful 
Molly Lepel,” who was married to “ te | 
the handsome,” as commemorated in a ballad. 

Much of the obscurity in which the Gun- 
powder Plot is enveloped will never be com- 
jletely dispelled, and though my late friend 
R. Gardiner, in his ‘What Gunpowder 
Plot Was,’ thinks otherwise, yet it is im- 
possible not to suppose, pace tants vir, 
that the Government, if not fully aware 
of the plot, had strong suspicions, almost 
amounting to certainty, of its existence. 
There is a useful chronological table prefixed 


they all spell it Bésigue. One of them only, | to the book of the events from the hatching 
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of the plot toits final extinction at Holbeach, 
when Ambrose Rookwood was captured on 
8 November, 1605, only three days after its 
discovery. 

It would seem most probable that Catesby, 
Rook wood, and the others rode post haste to 
Ashby St. Legers, the abode of Lady Catesby, 
in Warwickshire, not far from Dunchurch, 
and probably their route was through Dun- 
stable and Stony Stratford, then on to 
Daventry and Ashby St. Legers, whence 
they hurried on to Holbeach. “ Not one man 
came to take our part,” was their lament, 
**though we had expected so many”; and 
there remained only eighteen in number, wet 
and wearied men. Holbeach was about two 
miles from Stourbridge, and was the home 
of Stephen Littleton, one of the conspirators. 

Ambrose Rookwood was executed in Old 
Palace Yard in 1606, with some of the other 
conspirators, their execution being performed 
onid all the savage barbarity attendant on 
executions for high treasen in those days. The 
legend runs that when he was drawn along 
the Strand on the hurdle, his wife Elizabeth 
Rookwood called to him from an open 
window, “Ambrose, be of good courage! 
Thou art to suffer for a great and noble 
cause.” Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


* AYLWIN’ (9 S. ix. 369, 450; x. 16, 89, 150, 
471; xi. 50).—I trust I may be permitted to 
say a word of thanks to Mr. Tuomas Sr. E. 
Hake for the trouble he has taken in tran- 
scribing the valuable notes inserted at the 
last reference, and also for obtaining from 
Mr. Theodore Watts-Dunton permission to 
reproduce them. I know that many readers 
of ‘N. & Q.’ will be grateful to him for his 
kindness in this matter. Joun T. Pace. 

West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


MARSHALSEA (9"" S. xi, 48).—The disburse- 
ments for “ Marshalsea” which have puzzled 
E. O. are most likely collections on behalf of 
the prisoners there confined. In the parish 
register of Wem it is recorded that “ David 
Morris collected for the prisoners of the Mar- 
shalsee the 28th day of May, 1595. His letters 
were dated September the 26, 1594.” And 
Mr. W. A. Bewes, LL.B., in his interesting 
work entitled ‘Church Briefs,’ states, under 
date 29 September, 1596, that there is in the 
library of the Society of Antiquaries a proof 
of letters patent, prepared tor the press, 
authorizing a collection in Kent ee the 
Cinque Ports on behalf of prisoners in the 
Marshalsea, and the arrest of any unauthor- 
ized collector. It would be interesting to 
know the dates at which “Marshalsea” 


appears in E. O.’s books. Perhaps he will 

communicate them and other particulars to 

me direct. H. F. Vane. 
The Rectory, Wem, Salop. 


The collections referred to in this query 
were in payment of the county rate. The 
gaol or prison called the Marshalsea was 
erected for the committal of persons offend- 
ing within the jurisdiction of the Marshals 
of the King’s House, being the second in 
importance, the first being the Tower. It 
was established in Southwark prior to the 
reign of Edward III. (1327-77), and was 
abolished in 1849. For the history of this 
prison see Cunningham's ‘ Handbook of Lon- 
don,’ as also some information in ‘N. & Q.,’ 
6 vii, viii. ; 8% S. xii. 

EverarpD Home CoLemMan. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Prime Ministers: Irish AND Scorcu (9° 8° 
x. 302, 376).—Mr. HouspeN under the first 
reference asserts that “there have been two 
Irish Prime Ministers—the Duke of Welling- 
ton and Lord Palmerston.” The statement 
ean hardly be deemed accurate. The great 
Duke was certainly a native of Ireland, and 
came of a family long settled in that country; 
but he was wholly English in breeding, educa- 
tion, and sympathies. Lord Palmerston was 
born in Hampshire, and though he came of 
the branch of the Temple family which settled 
in Ireland in the seventeenth century, he was 
brought up and educated in England and 
Scotland. Indeed, it was as the typical 
Englishman that he gained and kept his 
hold upon the people. Avex. LEEPER. 

Trinity College, University of Melbourne. 


CoLeripGe’s ‘CurRISTABEL’ (9 S. x. 326, 
388, 429, 489 ; xi. 30).—At the last reference 
Cou. PrIDEAUX misquotes me. What I said 
about the late Mr.SHerHerp’s bibliographical 
notes on Coleridge was that they ‘‘con- 
stitute a seupastalile attempt, which, had he 
lived, he would no doubt have enlarged and 
corrected” (not, as Cot. Pripeaux puts it, 
“converted”) “into a trustworthy work.” 
The change which is introduced by Cot. 
PripEAvux is, both to eye and ear, so slight 
as easily to escape detection, yet it makes a 
world of difference in the meaning of the 
sentence. For it is obvious that notes which 
require to be “enlarged and corrected” must 
needs be deficient not only in extent, but 
in accuracy too, and therefore no candid 
reader could infer from my remark “ that 
Mr. SHEPHERD’s notes were fairly correct, 
and that all the errors were due to his 
reviser.’” 

Cot. PripEAUX urges that the errors I 


| 
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pointed out occur in Mr. SHEPHERD’s original 
‘Notes’; but he does not seem to grasp the 
fact that errors which were Mr. SHEPHERD'S 
in the ‘ Notes’ became those of the reviser, 
when once they had been suffered to | 
pass into the book. It would be manifestly | 
unfair to hold Mr. SHEPHERD accountable 
for the errors of a book which he could have | 
had no opportunity of revising. Can we | 
doubt that, had he lived to reprint his 
‘Notes’ in book form, his first care would 
have been to go heedfully through every 
statement of fact they contain for the pur- 
pose of verification and, if need were, of cor- 
rection? This has not been done by Cot. 
PripEAUX, who confesses to “a too implicit 
trust in Mr. SHEPHERD’s accuracy,” as well 
as to “a carelessness in the revision of proofs, 
owing to circumstances over which I had 
rsonally no control.” Seeing that Cot. 
RIDEAUX himself clearly admits his limita- 
tions as “reviser,” &c., I wonder he should 
feel nettled at my remarks, which were aimed 
solely against the faults of the book—not 
against CoL. PRIDEAUX or any one else. 
Tuomas HutcHInson, 


Arms Wantep (9 §S. xi. 8).—The arms 
are of a junior branch of the St. Aubyns 
of Devonshire. Sir John St. Aubyn, Bart., 
of Cornwall, settled his estates on his illegiti- 
mate son Edward, created a baronet, whose 
sons—one resides near Lostwithiel— assume 
the arms without the bend sinister, and the 
question arises, On what authority ? 

Cousin JAcKY. 


Ermine, on a cross gules five bezants, were 
the arms of the family of St. Aubyn of 
Clowance, Cornwall, received in 1671 
a baronetcy now extinct. R. NapIn. 

Burton-on-Trent. 


“ PoppLe” (9 S. x. 208, 294, 370, 495; xi. 
34).—I should think this word will be duly 
treated in the ‘ English Dialect Dictionary ’ 
when the next part appears. Meanwhile, 
it is worth saying that the word is not very 
new. In the ‘ Wars of Alexander’ (E E.T.S.), 
]. 1154, the present participle populand occurs, 
with the sense of “bubbling.” I suppose popple 
and dubble are imitative words ; and perhaps 
Lat papula, Gk. roudés, are of similar 
formation. Watrer W. SKEat. 


ALLUSIONS IN ‘SaRTOR Resartus’ x 
507).—Louis Eustache Ude was the author 
of a work on French cookery, very grandilo- 
y er nd written, and amusingly reviewed in 

lackwood’s Magazine for May, 1828 (vol. xxiii. 

. 585), art. ‘ Gastronomy—Ude, Jarrin, Mrs. 

lasse. This review does not supply the 


exact title of M. Ude’s work, but it reviews 
it fully, poking a good deal of fun at the 
enthusiasm of the French chef. Doubtless a 
perusal of this article will give your querist 
all the information he seeks as to the author 
in question. By the way, who was the 
facetious Frenchman mentioned in the review 
who said that “ England is a country with 
one sauce and a hundred different religions”; 
and what was the one sauce indicated ? 
W. Sykes, M.D., F.S.A. 

[Voltaire, and melted butter; see 9" S. ix. 472.] 

Date or Easter (9 xi. 67).—I have 
answered Mr. Warp’s letter privately, accord- 
ing to request. But the fact may be of some 
general interest that on one only of these 
twelve years (2009) does Easter fall on the 
same day (12 April) as it does this year. 
The other years on which it does so occur 
in the present century are 1914, 1925, 1936, 
and 1998. Not once in this century or next 
will it occur on its earliest possible date 
(22 March), which last took place in 1818. 
Once only in this century (1943) will it occur 
on the latest possible date (25 April). 

Perhaps it may be worth while to point 
out a mistake in the Table to find Easter 
Day from the year 1900 to the year 2199 
inclusive as given in Blunt’s ‘Annotated 
Book of Common Prayer.’ In the first 
column (1. 17) the Golden Number stands 
VIIL. instead of XVIIL, a letter X having 
evidently dropped out. ). T. Lynn. 


In connexion with this query, the unusual 
coincidence of the Jewish Passover with 
Easter, which happens this year, may be 
worth noting in‘ N. & Q. This occurs only 
thrice again during the present century, viz., 
in 1923, 1927, and 1981. In 2001 Easter falls 
on 15 April, and in 2012 a week earlier. 

J. DorRMER. 


Mérimée's “Inconnve” (9% S. x. 509).— 
M. Augustin Filon, of the French Academy, 
states with the best authority that the 
“Inconnue” is Mile. Jenny Dacquin, the 
daughter of a lawyer at Boulogne-on-Sea ; 
Mérimée first met her in London in Decem- 
ber, 1840. She had previously corresponded 
with Mérimée under the name of Lady A. 
Seymour (see Filon’s ‘ Mérimée et ses Amis,’ 
pp 72 and 73). 

“Lautre Inconnue” is Madame Przedziegka, 
the president of the “ Court of Love ” at Fon- 
tainebleau. The ‘ Author’s Love,’ which Mr. 
ForBEs quotes, is an impudent fraud (see 
* Mérimée,’ by Filon in the “ Grands Ecrivains 
Frangais,” p. 60 and foot-note). 

J. E. MIcHe.t. 

Westminster School. 
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QUOTATIONS Wantep (9 §. xi. 68).— 
** Neat, not gaudy,” 1 have always regarded | 
as a misquotation or faulty reminiscence o 
‘Hamlet,’ L. iii. 71, “rich, not gaudy.” 
IPPOCLIDES. | 

or James Bossom 8S. x. 486). 
—lIn the churchyard of Kirk patrick-Fleming, 
Dumfriesshire, there is a tombstone with the 
following inscription :— 

“Here lyes the body of John Scott who was 
murthered by the hand of Fergus Graham of 
Mossknow upon the 21* day of November 1750 of | 
age 51. Also William Scott who died at Kirk- 
patrick 20 Jan’ 1800 aged 80 years,” &c. 

This shows that the epitaph mentioning 


the murder of James Bossom given iby 
M. N. G. is not unique. W. M. J.-F. 
Wiscellaucous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 

The Great Marquess: Life and Times of Archibald, 
Eighth Ear! and First (and only) Marquess of 
Argyll (16v?-1661). By John Willcock, B.D. 
(Oliphant, Anderson & Ferrier.) 

Mr. Wuticock has followed up his interesting, 

vivacious, and picturesque ‘ Life of Sir Thomas 

Urquhart of Cromartie, Knight, and other works 

of shorter breath, by a memoir of that shifty and 

cautious politician Archibald, Earl and Marquess 
of Argyll. This is an important historical com- 
pilation, narrating for the first time in its entirety 
the career of a man who, between 1638 and the 

Restoration, was the most conspicuous figure in 

Scottish politics, and was, perhaps, the least tract- 

able subject with whom either King Charles 1. or 

King Charles If. had to deal. Ample as is the | 

information we possess concerning Argyll, his life 

on anything like a scale commeusurate with its 
importance has not previously been attempted 
and it speaks volumes for the erudition and energy 
of the biographer that many points are now for the 
first time set right, that much controversy must | 
henceforth be regarded as at an end, and that | 
some dates hitherto universally accepted must be 
changed. If we accept Mr. Willcock’s authority— 
and we are in no positign in regard to such matters 
to dispute it—a mistake of nine or ten years has 
been made in the date of birth of the marquess. 

This has been generally taken as 1508, and is so 

given in biographical sketches with an iteration 

that might prove impressive did we not know how 
accustomed are biographers to repeat each other's 

errors. For 1598 Mr. Willcock substitutes 1607, 

and he may be held to establish his point. This is 

important for many reasons, among which must be 
counted the fact that when he took—not, we may 
be sure, without abundant reflection—the steps 
that made him thenceforward the head of the 

Covenanting party in Scotland, Argyll was, by this 

computation, precisely at the most virile and 

responsible period of life, being thirty-one years of 
age. Up almost to the great historic meeting in 

Glasgow Cathedral, 21 Nov., 1638, when Argyll 

undertook, or was forced into, the leadership of the 

Covenanters, he had been Lord Lorne. The death 

in retirement of his father established him in the 


rank of eighth earl, and gave him a position of 


| influence and authority that put him above all fear 


of rivalry. 

Gonsidnsed as a history, Mr. Willcock’s book wins 
»lenary acceptance. The decisions of the late Samuel 
| seen Gardiner have to be reconsidered by the 
light which it casts, and the works of Rushworth and 
ot Balfour, the ‘ Memoirs’ of Guthry, Baillie’s ‘ Let- 
ters and Journals,’ and the histories of Clarendon, 
Burnet, Hill Burton, and numerous others, are all 
supplemented or corrected by Mr. Willcock’s dis- 
coveries. To advance one point only. Though 
mentioned by Burnet, the private letters of Argyll, 
showing that he had been “hearty and zealous on the 
side of the usurpation "—which were sent by Monck 
after the evidence on the trial had been closed and 
when a complete acquittal seemed inevitable, and 
the reading of which sealed his fate—are now 
printed in an appendix, many of them for the first 
time, from the archives at Inverary. So late as 
1886 the existence of these seems to have been 
questioned, Mr. T. F. Henderson declaring that 
“their exact purport cannot be ascertained, all the 
records of evidence against him [Argyll] having 
been destroyed after the trial.” That Mr. Willcock 
is equally successful in his attempted rehabilitation 
of Argyll we cannot say. Englishmen with no 
adequate sense of the enormity of episcopacy are, 
presumably, out of court. Fact, fiction, sentiment, 
romance, literature—everything is against Argyll. 
Writers so thoroughly Scottish as Walter Scott 
and Aytoun influence our feelings in our own 
despite. Fair and faise were the Campbells in 
mublic estimation, and such was the marquess. 
hat he was ambitious and unscrupulous is nothing. 
Every Scottish leader of the day was the same. 
Here is what his father, according to Burnet, said 
to Charles L.: “Sir, I must know this young man 
better than you can do: you have brought me low 
that you may raise him; which I doubt you will 
live to repent; for he is a man of craft, subtilty, 
and falsehood, and can love no man ; and if ever he 
finds it in his power to do you mischief, he will be 
sure to doit.” Mr. Willcock would have us accept 


| this and other like sayings with mistrust; but the 


opinion expressed by the seventh earl concerning 
him is exactly what we feel in rising from the volume. 
Not much more favourable than the estimate of 
Argyll formed by his father appears to have 
been that of his son and successor, who at least 
was at one time at open war with him. Swift calls 
him “the greatest villain of his age.” Whatever 
may be the rights of the case, his conduct to Mont- 
rose deprived him of popular sympathy. Almost 
the only fault we have to find with Mr. Willeock’s 
book is that it reads like a sustained apology, and 
we feel that we are constantly invited to disregard 
testimony which we are, in fact, disposed to accept. 
We do not dwell upon the points in Argyll that 
most unfavourably impress us, since they are too 
numerous to mention. In regard to the destruction 
of Airlie, our author, in regard to Argyll’s share, 
takes refuge in an attitude of incredulity. Concern- 
ing Forthar Castle, he says that the circum- 
stances, “if the narrative containing them can be 
relied upon, certainly exhibit Argyll in an unfavour- 
able light.” The italics are ours. In a foot-note 
he adds that “‘ i¢ is quite possible that Airlie Castle 


was burnt without orders from him.” Of course 
it is _— but we must not build a fabric 
entirely upon possibilities. It is a curiously 


significant stroke of irony that Argyll, who with 
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his own hands placed the crown on the head of | 


Charles LI. at his Scottish coronation, should be 


one of the first victims of the Restoration. At | 


p. 301 our readers may peruse some curious super- 
stitions such as the death of Argyll might well 
beget. We quit Mr. Willcock’s book with regret. 
Its get-up is most creditable to the publishers, and 
the illustrations are of signal value and interest. 
In the early portraits Argyll looks admirably “ fair 
and false.” In the later the strabismus which won 
him the name of “the gley’d Argyll,” or * the 
gleyed marquess,” is conspicuous. The volume, 
which presents many valuable features, is dedi- 
cated, by special permission, to Her Royal High- 
ness Princess Louise, Duchess of Argyll. 


Commercial German. By Gustav Hein and Michel 
Becker. Part l. (Murray.) 
Tuts is a useful manual by competent authorities, 
which we are glad to see, since it may help to 
diminish English ignorance of trading terms used 
on the Continent, an ignorance which has surprised 
us in those who boast of their powers of business 
and despise mere literature. A good German 
scholar might well be floored by the request to 
translate a commercial letter properly, since some 
of the important words used, such as Giro, are 
more Italian than Teutonic. The manual covers 
the tield well, and includes a vocabulary at the end. 
We are not sure that we approve of this. lt may 
save time for the occasion, but does away with the 
discipline of looking out words in a dictionary, of 
which we are old-fashioned enough to approve. It 
should be added that the first section of the book 
is written in German, though “the rigour of this 
rule” is relaxed later in the book. If students will 
tolerate this “ rigour,” well and good, but we doubt 
it. Still the book is for those who have mastered 
the elements of the language. Should not the 
German for Geneva be included in the list of towns? 


Aw “offprint” has been sent us of Hamlet and 
the Recorders, by Christopher Welch, a paper con- 
tributed to the Proceedings of the Musical Associa- 
tion on 8 April, 1902. The paper gives the views of 
a flute-player and—we should add—an erudite anti- 
quary in musical matters on the scene in ‘ Hamlet,’ 

IL. ii., which is full of allusions to the flute-player’s 
craft. Future editors of Shakespeare should not 
fail to acquaint themselves with Mr. Welch's inter- 
esting notes, which we are glad to have in this 
form, and which were certainly well worth re- 
printing. 

Tue January number of the Lnglish Historwal 
Review contains little that is of especial interest 
save to experts. Miss Tucker begins a study of the 
datary of Clement IIL., Gian Matteo Giberti, 
which is of considerable value. Mr. Firth con- 
tinues his investigations on ‘Cromwell and the 
Crown,’ but tells us not much that is new. There 
is a very interesting letter of Lord Palmerston on 
the Egyptian question of 1840, and the reviews, as 
usual, are thorough. Some of the short notices are 
a little too short for their subjects. 


We are disposed to regard Mr. A. J. Dawson's 
‘Morocco, the Moors, and the Powers,’ which 
appears in the Fortnightly, not only as the best 
article in that review, but as the most interesting 
in all the February periodicals. With the political 
opinions it expresses we cannot deal, though we 
regard them as of high importance and worthy 
of closest study, but the charm of “the Land of 


Sunset” is felt throughout, and the pictures of life 
are the most animated we can recall. M. Maurice 
Maeterlinck has an essay on ‘Field Flowers,’ in 
which he dwells upon the loveliness of the names 
of flowers, “‘ which flow from the lips like a caress, 
a kiss, a murmur of love.” We have all of us felt 
this. He instances the Easter daisy, the violet, the 
bluebell, the poppy (or rather the coque/icot), the 
primrose, cowslip, periwinkle, anemone, hyacinth, 
speedwell, forget-me-not, bindweed, iris, harebell, 
and many others, to which we would fain add the 
daffodil, meadow-sweet, and a hundred more. Col. 
W. Hughes Hallett writes sensibly, in the main, 
on ‘ Honest, Honest Iago,’ but his contribution is 
marred by some uncomfortable instances of the 
split infinitive. He is not the only offender in this 
respect. On the second page of the Review we have 
“Tt is first necessary to clearly understand,” which 
would be much stronger in the phrase “ necessary 
clearly to understand.” Mrs. Stopes writes to show 
that Justice Shallow is not intended for Sir Thomas 
Lucy. Mrs. Anstruther sends a rather mystical 
“little miracle play,” and Mr. George Gissing con- 
cludes his interesting ‘An Author at Grass.’—Mr. 
Herbert Paul prophesies in the Nineteenth Century 
the speedy end of the compulsory study of Greek at 
the universities, and is not dismayed, since volun- 
tary study of Greek is not likely to fail. If left to 
itself, Greek would “still lead to posts of honour 
and emolument.” ‘‘ There would still be classical 
scholarships and fellowships.” Continuing, Mr. 
Paul says, “‘ Latin, like French, is a necessity; 
Greek, like German, is a luxury.” The entire 
article is scholarly, readable, entertaining, valuable. 
Lady Ponsonby’s paper on ‘ Port Royal and Pascal’ 
is much more solid, accurate, and edifying than 
many recent articles of feminine provenance which 
have appeared in the same periodical. It shows 
| complete familiarity with its subject. Mr. Henniker 
| Heaton advocates once more the establishment of 
|*An Agricultural Parcel Post.’ Mr. R. Bosworth 
| Smith essays, in the first of two papers, to do for 

the raven what he has recently done for the owl. 
| An excellent authority on everything ornithological, 
he seems disposed to break a lance with Prof. Skeat 
on a philological subject, but is wise enough not to 
let his velleity lead him too far. The curious fact is 
pointed out that Shakespeare, who mentions the 
nightingale and the swan but ten times, the swallow 
and the owl twice that number of times, and other 
birds with increasing frequency, assigns the raven 
the unique distinction of being mentioned over fifty 
times. Ravens are still found in Dorset and in 
seaside places, but are disappearing from the Mid- 
lands. The Hon. Maud Pauncefote gives an accurate 
account of Washington and the life therein. A 
profoundly interesting document is supplied in 
*The Political Testament of Fuad Pasha.’ — M. 
Maurice Maeterlinck contributes to the Pall Mall/, 
under the title of ‘The Battle of the Spurs,’ an 
account of the Belgian victory thus named, which 
is accompanied by a dramatic but rather confused 
illustration by Mr. Byam Shaw. The six-hundredth 
anniversary of the French defeat was celebrated in 
July last in what is called a useless commemoration 
by a sort of Nationalist party, which has the sup- 
port of ‘“‘the Flemish clergy—the most ignorant of 
all,” but is derided by intelligent Flanders. Not to 
be called a French defeat was this, but it was the 
first great defeat of medieval chivalry by ‘that 
strange harmony of spiritual and moral forces which 
is called mankind.” Viscount Wolseley contributes 
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part ii. of ‘The Young Napoleon.’ The present instal- the author. Paradise is a term applied to the 
ment leads us to the outset of the Italian campaign. | place, but it is lonesome-looking, and an hotel which 


A life of Mr. John Pierpont Morgan follows; Mr. 
Ernest M. Jessop describes, by special permission, 
*The Queen at Sandringham’; Mr. Mallock con- 
tinues his bewildering ‘ New Facts relating to the 
Bacon-Shakespeare Question '; Mr. William Archer 
has a “real conversation” with Lucas Malet; Mr. 
William Sharp describes ‘ The Country of Dickens,’ 
and Sir F. C. Burnand continues his ‘ Mr. Punch.’ 
As regards letterpress and illustrations the number 
is equally attractive.—Sir Rowland Blennerhassett 
vives in the Cornhill a bright account of Thiers. 
lis article contains some striking stories. Meet- 
ing Ranke at Vienna after the fall of the Second 
Empire, Thiers asked him with whom his country- 


men were then waging war, and received the | 


answer, “With Louis XI Thiers belonged 
nominally to the Church of Rome, but, says Sir 
Rowland, distinctly disbelieved in its doctrines. 
‘Prospects in the Professions’ this month deals 
with the stage, and says very much that is true, 
without, perhaps, conveying quite all the truth. 
Sir William Laird Clowes, in ‘A French Adven- 
turer in Ireland in 1798,’ narrates the striking and 
very romantic adventures of Moreau de Jonnés, 
who landed at Killala, and ultimately escaped to 
France. His adventures with Mlle. D'Herblay are 
very remarkable, and suggest a play by Beaumont 
and Fletcher or an old ballad. Mr. W. M. Fuller- 
ton’s ‘ Before Homer : Sea-Power and the Odyssey’ 
will strongly interest classical scholars. It iden- 
tifies Peregil, the African Algéciras, with Kalypso’s 
Island. No. x. of ‘ Provincial Letters’ closes the 
series. Prof. Gregory describes recent discovery in 
‘Astronomy of the Unseen.’ Mr. F. T. Bullen 
writes concerning ‘A Great Merchant Seaman,’ who 
seems to have been one of England’s heroes.—In 
Longman's Mr. Andrew Lang describes an annoying 
experience we can ourselves parallel, of purchasing 
books and finding an entire sheet missing. We 
found such a gap in a rare Elzevir Moliére, and 
have even known it in books sent for review. Mr. 
Lang gives a foretaste of F. W. H. Myers’s 
forthcoming book, ‘Human Personality and its 
Survival a Bodily Death,’ and he deals rather 
severely with the ‘ Encyclopedia Biblica.’ ‘ Mere 
Words,’ by Mr. Harold Ismay, has a literary flavour. 
Mr. C. B. Roylance Kent, in ‘The Platform as a 
Political Institution,’ holds that we have not much 
political oratory that can be properly styled great, 
which, after all, is neither very astounding nor 
much to be regretted. —In the Gentleman’s Mr. 
H. Schiitz Wilson has an interesting account of 
the life of Goethe at Weimar. Mr. Ebenezer Bur- 
gess treats of the astronomical subject on which 
Prof. Gregory enlarges in the Cornhill. Mr. A. 
Francis Steuart deals with the ‘ Saracens in Sicily,’ 
and Mr. Whiteway describes the ‘ Fors of Béarn,’ 
a species of judicial tribunal.—Scribner’s opens with 
an sccount by Edith Wharton of ‘Picturesque 
Milan.’ The writer vindicates the claim of Milan 
to picturesqueness, often disputed by the tourist, 
and speaks of it as gay rather than sinister, as sug- 
estive in lights rather than in shadows. Abundant 
illustrations, including a beautiful view of ‘ The 
Gardens on the Naviglia,, add to its attractions. 
Mr. James Ford Rhodes gives an account of the 
presidential office, and also deals with successive 
residents. ‘ The Isle of Pines,’ by Mr. John Finley, 
many fine views of Nueva Gerona, the capital, 
and other spots in the island, from photographs by 


| 


| 


is depicted conveys the idea of a cemetery. A 
second part of ‘English Court and Society, 1883- 
1900,’ by Mary King Waddington, gives further 
letters from Madame Waddington, the French 
Ambassadress. An amusing tribute is given by 
Madame Waddington to Mr. Penley’s acting in 
‘Charley's Aunt.’ It is said, ‘* His black silk dress 
and mittens were lovely; he looked really a prim 
old spinster, and managed his skirts so well.”—The 
English Illustrated, now one of the latest magasines 
to appear, has anaccount bya Japanese of *‘ London 
Streets,’ ‘Scenes in Nigeria,’ ‘Some Glimpses of 
our Rarer Birds,’ and other well-written and well- 
illustrated articles. 


WE regret to announce the death on Saturday 
last in Oxford of the Rev. John Earle, M.A., LL.D 
Prebendary of Wells since 1871, Rector of Swans- 
wick since 1857, and Oxford Professor of Anglo- 
Saxon. Prof. Earle was born at Elston, Churchstow, 
South Devon, 29 January, 1824; was educated at 
Kingsbridge Grammar School and at Magdalen 
Hall, Oxford. He took a first class in Literis 
Humanioribus in 1845, three years later was elected 
a Fellow of Oriel, and was Professor of Anglo-Saxon 
849-54. Many works, chiefly philological, are due 
to him. His‘ Philology of the English Tongue’ is 
in a fifth edition. He was, of course, a contributor 
to our columns, and his name appears in the present 
series. 

Mr. A. P. Burke, editor of ‘ Burke's Peerage,’ is 
now engaged in the preparation of a new edition 
of ‘ Burke's Landed Gentry of Ireland,’ which 
will shortly be published by Messrs. Harrison & 
Sons, 59, Pall Mall, S.W. The editor will be 
glad to hear from every one interested in the 
account of his family given in that work, and begs 
that intimation may be sent to him without delay 
of all births, marriages, and deaths which have 
occurred since the last edition was issued. It is 
hoped that the work will be ready during April. 


Botices to Correspondents, 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents niust observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes toappear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
= in parentheses, immediately after the exact 

eading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication Duplicate.” 

GamMa.—We can hardly insert again so soon. 


NOTICE, 

Editorial communications should be addressed 
to “* The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to ‘“‘The Pub- 
lisher”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C. 
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THE ATHENAUM 


JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURE, SCIENCE, 


THE FINE ARTs, 


MUSIC, AND 


THE DRAMA. 


Last Week’s ATHENAZUM contains Articles on 


BESANT on EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY LONDON. 


The HOUSE of SELEUCUS, 
HARLEY, EARL of OXFORD. 
BOOKS on CHINA. 
SPANISH LITERATURE. 


MATTHEW ARNOLD'S NOTEBOOKS, 


TWO NOTABLE CHURCH WORKERS. 

FITZGERALD'S OMAR in FRENCH, 

The EARLY CHURCH. 
SCOTCH HISTORY. 


HISTORY and BIOGRAPHY. 


OUR LIBRARY TABLE:—Observations by Mr. Dooley; Coronation Order of James I.; The “ Bio- 
graphical” Dickens ; Emerson's Works ; Lockhart’s Scott and ‘Woodstock’; John Inglesant ; 
Annuals ; The Hibbert Journal; A Life of Scheffel. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


FICTION and FACT; AUGUSTUS J. C. HARE; 


M. DE BLOWITZ; The ROYAL HISTORICAL 


SOCIETY'S ‘TRANSACTIONS’; ‘NOVA SOLYMA’; The PUBLISHING SEASON; SALE. 
ALso— 


LITERARY GOSSIP. 


SCIENCE :—Recent Publications; Societies ; Meetings Next Week ; Gossip. 
FINE ARTS :—Lady Dilke on French Eageven of the Kighteenth Century; The Old Masters at 


Burlington House ; Burlington Fine-Arts Club ; 


The Marquand + Sale ; Gossip. 


Modern Inscriptions added to Old Silver Plate ; 


MOSIC :—‘ A Princess of Kensington’; Mr. Borwick’s Pianoforte Recital ; Gossip ; Performances Next 


Week. 
DRAMA: 


—‘ For Sword or Song’; ‘When We Dead Awaken ’; Gossip, 


The ATHEN42UM for January 24 contains Articles on 


MR. LANG'S HISTORY of SCOTLAND. 

A ROMANCE ATTRIBUTED to MILTON. 

MAX MULLBR’S LIFE and LETTERS. 

CHATEAUBRIAND’S MEMOIRS in ENGLISH. 

MK. COWAN on the GOWRKIE CONSPIRACY 

NEW NOVELS :—Fogitive Anne ; Richard Gordon; Mrs Wiggs of the 
Cabbege Patch ; Ihose Black Diamoad Men; The Misfit Mantle 

THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE: —The Education of Christ: Hill-side 
Reveries; The Life of the Master; lavid the King: a Historical 
Inquiry ; Reason and Revelation : an Essay in Uhristian Apology. 

ORIENTAL LITERATURE. 

OUR LIBRAKY TAKLE:—South Africa and its Future; Thews of 
England ; A Critical Edition of Tennyson; From the Abyss; Our | 
Benevolent Feudalism; Some Essays; bundy in the Greenwood ; 
Episodes of Rural Life ; Keprints 

LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

EKNEST CHEYNE; The CORONATION SERVICE BOOK of the 
AKCHBISHOP of CANTERBU RY; A NEW ARABIC MBS; 
CARRIER HOBSON; TULSTOY'S RESURRECTION’ in ENG- | 
LISH; The JAGGARD PRESS 

ALso 

LITERARY GOSSSIP. 

SCIENCE : ~A Course of Modern Analysis; The Conference of Public 
School Science Masters; socirt e«, Meetings Next Week , Gossip. 

FINE ARTS :—How to Look at Putuces, La Collection Wallece ; The 
Old Masters at Burlington Hou<e ; the Case of Wrens Churches; 
Modern Inscriptions added to Ud Silver Plate; Walker and | 
Engraving ; Gossip. 

MUSIC:—Broadwood Concert; Stmphony Concert; Herr Kreisler’s | 
Violin Recital ; Gossip; Performa ce. Next Week | 

DRAMA :—Gossip. 


The ATHEN UM for January 17 contains Articles on 

The CAMBRIDGE MODERN HISTORY. 

The AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINE. 

MK. DOBSON on RICHARDSON. 

The ENEMIES of ENGLAND. 

ACROSS COVETED LANDS. 

The TEBTUNIS PAPYRI 

The SCANDAL of the CONGO STATE 

SHORT sTORIES 

RECENT VERSE 

AMERICAN BOOKS. 

MILITARY BOOKS. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE :—The Chiswick Shakespeare ; The Question 
of English Divorce ; Encyclopedic Dictionary Su plement ; Stories 
of California; Dorset Kecords; The Child % ind; U npopular 

"apers; Submarine Warfare. 

LIST of NEW BOUKS 

An OLD AIK with VARIATIONS; MRS. SANDFORD; The INTER- 
NATIONAL CONGRESS of the PRESS and the INSTITUTE of 
JOURNALISTS ‘The GOWRIE MYSTERY’ The INCUR- 
PORATED ASSOCIATION of HEAD MASTEKS; TOLSTOY'S 

*“RESURRECTIUN’ in ENGLISH. 
Lso 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE :— Miers on Mineralogy ; The Conference of Science Teachers ; 
Societies; Meetings Next Week ; Gossip. 

FINE ARTs :—Kecent Publheations; The Old Masters at Burlington 
House; Minor Exhibitions ; Sale ; Goss’ sip 

MUSIC :—Broadwood Concert; Popular Concert; Gossip; Perform- 
ances Next Week 

*RAMA :— Fiamma’; Mrs. Margaret Eburne ; Gossip. 

MISCELLANEA ~The Ghost-W ord Lousb.” 


The ATHENEUM. every SATURDAY, price THREEPENCE, of 


JOHN C, FRANCIS, Office, 


And of all Newsagents, 


Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C, 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. "8S. XI. Fen. 7, 1903. 


Messrs. W. H. SMITH & SON, 186, Strand, W.C., 
WILL FORWARD from the LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


THE FOLLOWING 
POSTAGE FREE to any part of the United Kingdom at the Prices annexed, 


Until further notice :— 


MAGAZINES, SIX WEEKS AFTER DATE, 


rea PER 

4 

Blackwood’s... ose 13 0 Macmillan’s... ove ove ove ese ese 7 6 
Century .. eso 10 6 Monthly Review ove oes wo 16 6 
Conte mporary Review oe ove 16 0 National Review ove ove 15 0 
Cornhill . eee eee cee ove 6 Nineteenth Century .. ove ove 6 
Boglish liiustrated ove eee 5 O Pall Mall eve 
Fortnightly Review... =... oe 16 0 Revue des Deux Mondes ove ove one ove 30 6 
Harpers . on eve ose © Seribner’s ase ess wo 
Longman’ eve 5 0 Temple Bar 7 6 

QUARTERLY REVIEWS, THREE MONTHS AFTER DATE, 


The terms will be I ls, . 6. per annum less to Subscribers living suficiently near the Bookstalls to 
have the Magazines delivered therefrom. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS MUST BE PAID IN ADVANCE, and cannot be received for a less period than 
TWELVE MONTHS. If no remittance is received after the dispatch of the last number subscribed for, 


it will be understood that they are to be discontinued, 


SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY COMMENCE AT ANY DATE, 


A SELECTION OF MAGAZINE VOLUMES, 


Handsomely bound in new cloth, 
OFFERED AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES BY 


W. H S MIT H & 8B O N, 
186, STRAND, LONDON, 


And at the Railway Bovkstalis, to which places they will be forwarded carriage free, 
Published Offered 
a 


at 
BLACKWOOD. Vol. for July to December, 1899 om one one ans one w 
Vol for January to June, 1900 ove ee oe eve 60.. 466 
— Vol. for July to December, 1900 160 46 
Vol. for January to June, 1901 “ ses eee eco on wa 
Vol. for July to December, 1901 ave one ane one on on a 
CONTEMPORARY. Vol. for January to June, 1897 one on ons on on 
— —— —— Vol, for January to June, 1899 160.. 490 
Vol. for January to June, 190! 60. 480 
———_——_——_ Vol. for July to December, 1901 60... 490 
FORTNIGHTLY. Vol. for January to June, 1892 60... 30 
——_—_——._ Vol. for January to June, 1594 160... 40 
——_ Vol. for January to June, 1497 eee ove oes ° 60. 
——— Vol. for January to June, 1898 one one ow exe eve eve BO w 
Vol. for July to December, 1893 one ose ove ove ovo ove ove «a 
—— Vol. for January to June, 1899 eve owe ove ons w BC a 
— Vol. for July to December, 1899 pm om on one wae 
Vol. for January to June, 1901 ens exe ose on th eco ow wo 
Vol. for July to December, 1901 wis owe ese a 
NINETBENTH CENTURY. Vol. for January to June, 1900 . on on ons ons 
— Vol. for January to June, 1901 was oo ove 
— Vol. for July to December, 1901 ox ees ese one evs ove eve w 


W. H. SMITH & SON’S SUBSCRIPTION LIBRARY, 186, STRAND, LONDON, 
And at over 600 Railway Bookstalls, to which places Subscribers can be transferred, free of charge. 
Prospectus of Terms, 4c., sent free upon application to 1386, STRAND, LONDON. 


Printei by JOHN BOUWARD FRANCIS. Athenw@am Press, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane 8.C.; and Published by 
JOHN QO. FRANCIS at Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, B.C.—Saturday, February 7, 1903. 
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